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Reading this issue of Foop For 
Tuoucnt should be approached as 
we approach the piecing together of 
a jig-saw puzzle which we know from 
the title reproduces a crowded and 
complicated canvas with a great many 
people and an assortment of furni- 
ture. There will be quite a lot of 
excitement in finding out what the 
total picture represents and it will 
be necessary to use all the pieces 
available to do so. However, there is 
a notation on the outside of the box 
which indicates that a few pieces are 
missing, so that even when we have 
done our best, the picture will not 
he quite complete. 

This is just a metaphorical way of 
saying that this issue is really more 
of a pamphlet than a magazine; that 
it should be read in toto, including 
charts, picture captions, boxes and 
even ads, in order to get anything like 
a whole picture of the subject: and 
that there are some aspects of the 
subject which, in spite of our best 
efforts. we have not been able to 
cover. 

For example, it will be obvious to 
the reader at once that the newcomers 
we are talking most about are from 
Continental Europe, so that their 
mother tongue is not English: they 
are urban-dwellers. rather than 
country-folk; they have come to 
Canada because of political upheaval 
abroad. 
ever, as a glance at the charts and 
pictures will show. that we are un- 
aware of the facts that the largest 
number of immigrants since the wat 


That does not mean. how- 


have come from the British Isles; that 
the majority of immigrants from the 
Netherlands are rural; or that the 
desire for adventure and greater 
opportunity has also motivated many 
new arrivals. 

Besides these clues as to the miss- 
ing pieces, we think we should give 
some hints as to the point of vantage 
from which the picture was painted. 
In the first place. this is not a dis- 
cussion of the Government’s immi- 
gration policy, either its history or 
its philosophy. We do not wish to 
get embroiled in any arguments as to 
whether our three-quarters of a mil- 
lion newcomers since 1946 are too 
many or not enough, whether we have 
the right kinds from the right places, 
whether we should now take in more 
or fewer, what our population should 
he in the year 2000. 

We accept the fact that a large 
number are here and that their pres- 
ence is changing the whole pattern 
of population in our country. This 
is not an emergency situation but 
one which we will have with us for a 
long time. We believe that the new- 
comers can make their full contribu- 
tion to Canadian life only if they are 
happy and well-adjusted in their new 


surroundings. We believe _ that 





COVER PICTURE 
“This is the happiest day of my life,” 
were the words of the young Lithu- 
anian who stands with arms out- 
stretched on the deck of a ship 
chartered by I.R.O. to bring 856 dis- 
placed persons to Canada. 














Canada will be a richer land, not 
only, or chiefly, in money, if they do 
make their full contribution. 

We know through our contacts 
with other organizations that there 
are many Canadians who are anxious 
to help them if they knew how. 

This, therefore, is our point of 
vantage: that if we can increase the 
understanding of the obstacles to 
adjustment which exist and ways of 
overcoming them, we shall have per- 
formed a service to newcomers and 
“old-times” alike. 


~ ce a 

In the preparation of this issue we 
have consulted many people and 
organizations and received help from 
so many sources that we cannot 
possibly give them all the acknowl- 
edgment that is their due. We do 
wish, however, to express our special 
gratitude to the staffs of the Cana- 
dian Citizenship Branch and _ the 
Canadian Citizenship Council, and to 
Mr. Stephen Davidovich of the Com- 
munity Programmes Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education. 

We express our apologies as well 
as thanks to many people who took 
the trouble to send us material about 
projects for newcomers in which they 
are engaged. They will be disap- 
pointed not to see their special in- 
terest mentioned but we found that 
so much is going on across Canada 
that a whole issue could have been 
filled with reports of that kind. So 
we have been obliged to limit our- 
selves to a mere handful of cases 
which seem best to illustrate the 
points made by our authors. Some 
were selected because they are 
typical; others because they are 
unique. 
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Into the Unknown Country 


by Albert Rose and Violet Anderson 


VEN TO a Canadian, Canada 

usually means something not 
altogether known, and the image pro- 
voked in his mind by the name of 
his country is less likely to be that of 
his own town than a hazy one of the 
Pre-Cambrian Shield in its most 
mysterious aspect. How much more 
actual must be the unknown quality 
of this country to the immigrant who 
comes up against our unfamiliar ways 
of speaking, thinking, and doing! His 
discovery of Canada will be a dis- 
covery of how these ways fit together 
to form the whole, intelligible or 
otherwise, which is us. It will also 
be a discovery of how to become one 
with us in all our pleasures and woes 
and our queer pride in the Barren 
Lands. But do we know enough 
about the newcomer to offer him 
effective assistance in his discoveries, 
or is he, for us, likewise an unknown 
country? What actually are his ex- 
periences as he goes about making a 
life for himself here? What does he 
think of it all? There are many 
people in Canada who are beginning 
to want the answers to these ques- 
tions. 


Over three-quarters of a million 
immigrants have entered Canada 
since 1945. Only a modest number 
of newcomers are turning out to 
classes in citizenship instruction. 
Why? What is keeping them away? 
Assuming they would take these 
important steps towards citizenship if 


they could, one can only suppose 
that their time and energy is being 
used up in coping with immediate 
practical and personal problems. 
What are these problems? 


Experimental project in Toronto 

A pilot research project to discover 
the answers to these questions has 
just been completed by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto School of Social 
Work. This is, so far as we know, 
the first attempt to date, to get an 
accurate picture of what kind of 
people our newcomers are and what 
is happening to them. A question- 
naire was administered to 320 ad- 
vanced students in sixteen classes in 
citizenship instruction and the Eng- 
lish language offerea by the Ontario 
Department of Education during the 
summer of 1952. It was presented 
by their respective teachers to these 
classes during the regular session one 
July evening. The information pur- 
sued fell into five main categories: 
(1) Who is the newcomer? (2) What 
has been his job experience in Cana- 
da? (3) What has he done about a 
home? (4) Has he had need of 
welfare services? (5) What are his 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions with 
life in this country? 


The students were generally most 
interested and cooperative. A good 
deal of discussion took place in each 
class concerning the information re- 
quested. To the extent that some 





misinterpreted 

element of 
invalidity may have crept into the 
findings, but there seems no reason 


students may have 


certain questions, an 


to believe that any major biases are 
Nevertheless, it should be 
emphasized that the sample of immi- 
grants investigation in this 
particular study cannot be considered 


present, 
under 


entirely representative of newcomers 
and their problems. In the first place, 


these 


students were enrolled in an 


advanced class in the 


English 
language and citizenship instruction, 
and were reasonably able to under- 
stand a relatively complicated ques- 
tionnaire. The overall level of educa- 
tional attainment was quite high. 
Although about 11% of the sample 
had proceeded no further than ele- 
mentary school, slightly more than 
50° had concluded their education 
in a secondary and about 
}0°> had gone on to university. 


school, 


would 
have to be considered as persons who 
were relatively 


Obviously these students 
anxious to become 
integrated into Canadian life. The 
study information 
about those newcomers who, for one 


does not include 


reason or another, do not come out 
to classes in citizenship instruction. 


Some ethnic groups were not in- 


cluded or were poorly represented. 


lor obvious reasons, there were no 
The Italians and the 
Netherlanders, of 


(Anglo-Saxons. 


whom there are 
many recent arrivals in Canada, were 


not well represented in this study. 


Despite these limitations of the 


sample, the has un- 


questionnaire 
doubtedly revealed some interesting 


facts. From the group of 320 stud- 


ents in attendance on the night of 
the experiment, 310 questionnaires. 
a remarkably high proportion, were 
satisfactorily completed. Not all 
questions, of course, were answered 
by each respondent. 


At this point a word might be said 
about the presentation of question- 
naire findings. These findings are 
bound to appear in rather wooden 
statements crammed with figures. 
The excitement in all this 
strange nature. 


is of a 
It is the excitement 
of the generalization appearing out 
of a welter of concrete bits and pieces. 
But there is another kind of excite- 
ment being generated by what is not 
stated, by the interpretations which 
are guesses, to which the generaliza- 
tion acts like a mooring line. For 
this experience the reader has his 
own craft. The writers must deal 
almost entirely with what appears to 
be the mooring line. 
to his own... 


And so—each 


Who is the newcomer? 

Of the 310 newcomers, 144 had 
come to Canada under the auspices 
of individuals or groups in this 
The other 166 were non- 
sponsored. The largest number of 
newcomers, 106 (34%), were from 
21 to 30 years of age. Between the 
ages of 31 and 40 were 86 persons. 
the next largest group. And 65 per- 
sons were from 41 to 50. A few 
were older or younger 
than this, 3 persons being over 60 
years of age, and 25 (about 8%) 
being 20 or under. A greater pro- 
portion of non-sponsored persons 
occurred in the older age groups. 


country. 


newcomers 


What are the countries of birth? 
In the 29 countries noted, 6 were 





mentioned most often, with 50 persons 
born in Germany, 49 in Poland, and 
numbers in Estonia, Austria. 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. An- 
swers about ethnic origin recorded 
32 categories, and revealed 62 Ger- 
mans, 29 Estonians, 28 Jews. 27 
Poles, 25 Ukrainians, and 22 Hun- 


garians. 


lesser 


How long have these newcomers 
Of the 308 answer- 
ing this question, 70 persons had been 
in Canada 6 months or less; 99 for 
more than 6 months and including 


been in Canada? 


one year: 62 for more than one year 
and including two years; and 77 for 
more than two years. The interesting 
fact emerges that those persons who 
have been in Canada for the longer 
periods of time are far more likely 
to be sponsored immigrants than 
those who have been here for a year 
or less, two-thirds of whom are likely 


The 


explanation probably lies in the re- 


to have to come on their own. 


cent conclusion of immigration pro- 
grams which previously stimulated 
immigration through group sponsor- 


ship. 
What is his job? Does he like it? 

The staff, occasionally 
with some difficulty, classified all the 
jobs 


research 


recorded by the newcomers 


under one of nine headings: profes- 
sional; 


technical and managerial: 
clerical and sales; agricultural: me- 
chanical; manual; military; student: 
and housewife. By and large it 
appeared that newcomers were not 
engaged in Canada, at the time of the 
study, in those occupations for which 
they had been trained, or in which 
they had been engaged before emi- 
gration. This is particularly notice- 


able in the professional group. 


Although the two priests and one 
chemist recorded in the study were 
engaged in Canada in their chosen 
professions, this was true for only 
one teacher of 22 trained teachers. 
one doctor in 8, none of 3 account- 
ants, 6 of 14 nurses, none of 8 law- 
yers, one of 3 journalists, 11 of 22 
engineers, none of 3 architects, and 
one of 4 agriculturalists. 


On the other hand, almost all 
persons originally trained in_ tech- 
nical, managerial, agricultural, cler- 
ical and sales occupations were 
employed in their own kind of work 
at the time of the study. Forty of 47 
persons trained in technical occupa- 
tions, 6 of 7 trained © in 


managerial occupations, and 45 of 50 


persons 


persons trained in clerical occupa- 
tions were so employed in Canada. 
Actually, a larger number were en- 
eaged in technical work than had 
been originally trained for it. As 
might be expected, this situation held 
true also for the relatively unskilled 
occupations, For example, 34 were 
engaged at the time of the study in 
service occupations, and 73 in manual 
trades, although only 3 persons indi- 
cated training in the former, and 1] 
in the latter. Forty 
thirds of whom 
immigrants, 


persons, two- 


were sponsored 
had 
students immediately prior to emigra- 


Only 3 of 
students. 


said they been 


tion. these were now 


How long had the newcomers held 
their present jobs? Of the 250 re- 
plying to this question, nearly one- 
half said they had held them for 6 
months or less. Since the number 


of immigrants who had _ been in 





Canada for just that length of time 
was only 70, considerable job turn- 
over must have been going on at the 
time of the study. Nevertheless, about 
30% said they had held their present 
jobs for from 6 to 12 months, and the 
remainder had been employed in 
their present jobs for more than a 
year. A question about the time 
time taken to secure a job upon 
arrival in Canada revealed that more 
than half of the 233 who replied had 
obtained their first jobs in one week 


or less, and a further 20% within 
two weeks. 


The newcomers 


asked 


were 


whether they were happier with their 
occupations in Europe than in Cana- 
da. It is somewhat startling to find 
that more than half of the 269 reply- 
ing to this question felt that they had 
been happier with their occupations 


in Europe. This, however, should be 
placed beside the fact that 169 new- 
comers altogether had been in Cana- 
da for a year or less, hardly time 
enough, perhaps, to have found the 
right niche. Reasons given for the 
dissatisfaction in Canadian work in- 
cluded job insecurity, low wages, and 
general working conditions. (Cana- 
dian workers might give the same 
reply!) There was also some dis- 
tress that studies previously begun 
could not be continued, and dis- 
appointment that present occupations 
bore little relation to previous train- 
ing and experience. We imagine 
that other newcomers may have come 
with the intention of taking up new 
types of work. Those who found 
themselves happier working in Cana- 
da than in Europe gave as their 
reasons peace of mind, freedom, 


political security, and a generally 
higher standard of living. 


The final question in this section 
of the questionnaire asked whether 
the newcomer felt he had at any time 
been unable to obtain the job he 
wanted simply because he was a new 
Canadian. Replies to this came from 
245 persons, and were almost equally 
divided between Yes and No. It may 
be, of course, that this question pro- 
vided some newcomers with an 
opportunity to place blame for their 
inability to secure work they felt 
more suited to their training than 
their present occupation. Neverthe- 
less, those who felt that their new 
Canadian status had been reason for 
discrimination in employment con- 
stituted a rather high percentage 
(38%) of the total group. The facts 
might or might not bear them out, 
but it is significant that as many as 
this believe it to be true. 


Did he find a good place to live? 


A place to live would seem, on 
first arrival, even more urgent than 
a job. The newcomer, at that difh- 
cult moment, would tend to take what- 
ever he could get (probably one or 
two rooms), hoping to find a place 
more to his liking later. What 
actually did happen? 


The more difficult kinds of shelter 
to obtain are flats, apartments, du- 
plexes, and houses. On first arrival 
only 27 persons were able to secure 
housing of this nature. But where 
only 12 persons obtained flats on 
first arrival, 34 were living in flats at 
the time of the study. The number 
of apartments had increased from 7 
to 15, the number of duplexes from 
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WHERE HAVE THEY COME FROM? 


The “ethnic origin’ of newcomers to Canada, 1946-1951, is indicated by the graph above, 

not the country from which emigration actually took place. “Ethnic origin” is determined 

by the Department of Immigration on the basis of the father’s language, except in the case 
of the United States and British Isles. ‘British’ includes Scotch, Welsh and Irish. 


2 to 12, and the number of houses living quarters of only 82 persons 
from 6 to 21. In spite of the im- who answered the questionnaire. 
provement, this still accounts for the Nevertheless, when 304 persons re- 
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plied to the question “Is present hous- 
ing satisfactory or unsatisfactory?” 
almost three-quarters of them declared 
it satisfactory. 


Has he had need of welfare 
services? 


The fourth section of the question- 
naire dealt with problems of health 
and welfare, recreation. 
The asked whether 
they had needed help since arrival 
in Canada 
accident 


including 
students were 


because of sickness or 
themselves or 
members of their family, or because 
of a death or of lack of money. They 
were asked to say what help they 
had received in the 


involving 


emergency, 


whether from friends, ethnic groups. 


community agencies, or government 
agencies, and whether they had used 
their own savings or horrowed to 
meet costs. 

Few made to 
these questions. The amount of sick- 
ness in the group appeared to be 
quite normal. In the Canadian popu- 
lation as a whole, about one person 
in ll, or approximately 9°% of the 
population, claim for excess costs of 


recordings were 


medical care in filing income tax re- 
turns. Among the group of new- 
comers, about 10% had experienced 
sickness they considered important 
Sickness of wife 
or child was recorded only a few 
times. 


enough to mention. 


In meeting expenses due to 
illness, most persons said they had 
A little help 
had been received from friends and 
ethnic groups 


used their own savings. 
and in a few cases 
community or 


agencies. 


from government 
One mention of borrowing 
It was evident that the 


newcomers as a whole had not ex- 


was made. 


perienced problems serious enough to 
drive them to seek this kind of help. 


Does he like it here? 

In the final portion of the ques- 
tionnaire, newcomers were given an 
opportunity to summarize _ satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions with life in 
Canada. They were asked, first of 
all, whether they had so far liked or 
not liked living in Canada, and then 
they were presented with a series of 
reasons for liking and for not liking 
life here, and asked to indicate those 
which seemed to fit their situation. 
Additional 


aged. 


comments were encour- 


Almost every student replied to 
these questions. Only about one in 
10 concluded they had thus far not 
liked living in Canada. It would 
appear, then, that despite some dis- 
satisfactions with their jobs, and 
some difficulty in finding housing, 
most of these people like living here. 


The major expressions of dissatis- 
faction had to do with their work. 
A significant proportion felt that 
working conditions were poor and 
wages insufficient in Canada. More 
that there was 
“lack of job security” than believed 
there was “sufficient job security”. 
And, of course, many persons felt 
their present job was unsuitable. 


The appeared well 
satisfied with schooling facilities for 
their children and for themselves, 
although in this context it is useful to 
remember those whose inability to 
undertake formal courses of study 
was a source of distress to them. 
Almost all the newcomers found the 
Canadian people friendly and helpful, 


persons considered 


newcomers 





but a smaller number of them stated 
that ethnic groups, ethnic newspapers, 
and community or government agen- 
cies, had been of help. 


A few concluding remarks 
Finally, a few observations of a 
more general nature might be made. 


1. Only a small proportion of the 
newcomers here studied were finding 
problems related to their jobs, hous- 
ing, or health, sufficiently great to 
make attendance at citizenship classes 
difficult. If the large group of immi- 
grants who fail to attend such classes 
are being as little hampered by these 
the newcomers 
studied, the explanation for the fail- 
ure to attend classes must be found 
elsewhere, perhaps in the realm of 
psychological adjustment. 


problems as are 


2. The newcomers considered that 
the information concerning Canadian 
life provided for them prior to emi- 


gration was, in most cases, reason- 


ably accurate. Only a small propor- 


tion felt that such information was 
“misleading”. (Sources of informa- 
tion were not indicated.) Difficulties 
experienced by these new Canadians 
cannot, therefore, be due to any 
great extent to their discovering that 
life are 
other or harsher than they were led 
to expect. 


the realities of Canadian 


3. Most of the newcomers found a 
job and some housing accommoda- 
They stated that 
obtained 


tion fairly quickly. 


these were primarily 
Although 


they believe that Canadians are gen- 


through their own efforts. 


erally friendly and helpful, they 





recognize that for the most part they 
must rely upon themselves as they 
make a life here. Their attitude is 
independent rather than dependent. 


1. Many newcomers obviously were 
accustomed to employment and work- 
ing conditions in which public or 
private security provisions are at a 
higher level than in this country. 
Their complaints about job security 
and working conditions should be 
considered in the light of the possi- 
bility that Canadian workers might 
justifiably make quite similar com- 
plaints. 


5. It would be incorrect to assume 
that newcomers, except perhaps in the 
professional group, are working in 
jobs below the level for which train- 
ing and experience has prepared 
them. A good deal more would have 
to be known about their actual train- 
ing, their personal expectations, the 
of their 
Canada and their present employment 
before one could state with certainty 
the real reasons for their dissatisfac- 


conditions admission to 


tions with present work. 


6. The problem of students and 
their inability to continue studies 
previously begun would seem to bear 
investigation. 


This research will go on, ultimately 
making use of a much more repre- 
sentative group of newcomers than 
constitutes the sample in this par- 
ticular study. Eventually, it should 
be possible to replace these tentative 
observations with more definite con- 
Meantime, it is hoped that 
this progress report will prove some- 


clusions. 


thing of a rough map for friendly 
explorers. 





Canada—Land of Promises? 
by Isabel 


HY don’t the people who come 
to Canada from Europe find out 
about Canada before they 
Where in the world do they 
get some of the notions they have 
about this country? These are ques- 
tions often asked by Canadians who 
see new arrivals struggling with dis- 
illusionment and frustration. 


more 
come? 


Take the case of Franz K., a highly 
skilled typesetter. In Europe he had 
worked many countries in re- 
sponsible positions and was even 
manager of a printing establishment 
for a time. He can set type in half 
a dozen languages. He came to Can- 
ada because he thought he would 
have a better future here. He was 
told that he would have no trouble 
finding suitable employment. 


However, when he came to To- 
ronto, he heard a different story. 
Although he knows his trade, he can- 
not speak English fluently. No em- 
ployer would trust him with a job 
in a printing plant until he had 
mastered the English language. Now 
he is trying to learn English in the 
shortest possible time; but in the 
meantime, he must live. He tried his 
luck as a dishwasher; finally he 
found a job in a rubber plant where 
he is now working hard at a job for 
which he has no training. 


This is only one of many cases 
where immigrants arrive with false 
expectations about life in Canada. It 


M. Jordan 
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might seem obvious that a highly 
skilled man would know that he 
would require a good knowledge of 
English and the necessary trade terms 
before he could obtain employment 
in his trade. But immigration off- 
cials in Europe would render a very 
valuable service to the immigrants 
and to Canada if they would tell 
prospective new Canadians more 
about beginners’ troubles, including 
language and occupational require- 
ments; about the shortage of hous- 
ing, the high cost of living, the ab- 
sence of government health protec- 
tion, the limitations of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Adults arriving are thrown upon 
their own resources, many of them 
having become accustomed to gov- 
ernment supervision in a totalitarian 
nearly all of them having 
known far more government regula- 
tion of their private lives than they 
find in Canada. Totalitarian govern- 
ments may have deprived them of 
intellectual and religious freedom, 


state, 


and may even have used them cruelly, 
but they did requisition living space 
and regiment jobs for them and pro- 
vide them with medical care. Even 
those from D.P. camps, though their 
lives were wretched, were certain of 
their next meal, however tasteless; 
sure of a bed, however hard. 


Such people, when confronted 


with the problem of making new 





lives for themselves, among Cana- 
dians whose ways and language are 
unfamiliar, can easily become bitter 
and fall prey to the influence of fan- 
atical political organizations. If left 
to flounder here, many might prefer 
to give back intellectual and political 
freedom in exchange for govern- 
ment-controlled economic security. 
Harried by personal problems, haunt- 
ed by a tortured past, often resented 
by Canadians, it is not surprising 
that they fail to understand the 
Canadian “democracy”, about which 
we talk so much. 


What have these people, both dis- 
placed persons and independent emi- 
grants, been told about Canada be- 
fore they leave Europe? Could they 
have been forewarned so that they 
might be forearmed? 


A Canadian social worker, Miss 
Mollie Christie, has had unusual 
opportunities to formulate answers to 
these questions. For two years, from 
1949 to 1951, Miss Christie worked 
in camps in Germany where immi- 
grants, both displaced persons and 
others, were awaiting transportation 
to bring them to Canada. She went 
to Germany in 1949 as a contribution 
of the Canadian YWCA to the edu- 
cational services carried on by the 
World’s YM and YWCA’s in camps 
maintained by the International 
Refugee Organization. Her last 
assignment was in Aurich in the 
British zone where the Canadian 
Citizenship Council had sent Henry 
Seywerd, its consultant in immi- 
grant integration, to organize an edu- 
cational program. 


There are only two Canadian Im- 
migration offices in western Germany, 
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Karlsruhe and in Hannover, to 
handle all the people in that area 
who wish to come to Canada. The 
main office in Karlsruhe handles ap- 
plications for immigration to Can- 
ada from Displaced Persons, refugees 
from eastern Europe, and German 
and Austrian nationals. While IRO 
was operating, immigration officers 
from Karlsruhe traveled in teams to 
the various resettlement centers, 
where they had their hands full pro- 
cessing applications for entry, con- 
ducting medical examinations and 
screening applicants politically. They 
had no time to answer individual 
questions about Canada. 


The Canadian Consulates in Frank- 
furt and Bonn, and the Canadian 
Military Mission in Berlin do what 
they can to provide booklets like Can- 
ada from Sea to Sea, data on wages, 
employment requirements, etc. In- 
formation provided by the consular 
officials is likely to be of the com- 
mercial sort more useful to business 
men than the kind of specific infor- 
mation needed by emigrants. Some 
Canadian officers are inclined to con- 
fuse information with propaganda or 
advertising and maintain that no in- 
formation service is needed because 
there are more people who want to 
come to Canada than they can cope 
with anyway. But most agree that 
there is a need for a service to 
answer individual questions in human 
terms which the applicants can un- 
derstand. This is what Mr. Seywerd 
and Miss Christie tried to do at 
Aurich. 


In Aurich there were between 
seven and fifteen hundred Displaced 
Persons, wives and children of men 





who had already emigrated to Can- 
ada and who were waiting to join 
them. Later there were groups of 
three or four hundred men coming 
for short stays of a few weeks while 
they waited for transportation to 
Canada. The and children 
were often there for several months. 
During this time they learned what 
they could about Canada. 


women 


The Canadian Citizenship Council 
maintained a library and reading 
at Aurich and class 
where English was taught, films were 
and information meetings 
Since many of the pro- 
spective emigrants from slave labor 
camps and iron curtain countries 
knew literally nothing about Canada 
or the language, much time was spent 
with Canadian public and high school 
geographies, histories, and Basic 
English texts, in order to teach the 
minimum of facts to which they 
could relate what they learned later. 
Many had been in confinement since 
early adolescence and had had little 
formal education in their native 
tongues, so progress was slow and 
difficult. Most were in the camp for 
only a few months and during that 
time were distressed with personal 
problems and worries. As many in- 
dividual interviews as possible were 
arranged. 


room rooms 
show n 
conducted. 


Miss Christie made use of Cana- 
dian magazines and weekly news- 
papers, collected and shipped to her 
by Y members in Canada, to convey 
as vivid as possible a picture of Can- 
ada. Copies of the Canadian Almanac 
and the Canadian Trade Index did 
not mean much to people who could 
not relate the value of the Canadian 
dollar to their own inflated currency. 
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The most popular of all reference 
books were Eaton’s and Simpson’s 
catalogues. They became tattered 
and dog-eared. Several disappeared. 
After thumbing through them, people 
would ask: “How many hours must 
| work to buy a pair of shoes like 
this?” Answers were given in terms 
which enabled them to understand 
the cost of living in relation to wages. 
When they asked: “How many metres 
of space will the government allot 
to me and my family to live in?” or 
“What kind of job will the govern- 
ment put me into?” they were 
alarmed to discover that the Cana- 
dian government did not control 
housing or job placement. It made 
them, after totalitarian experience, 
feel frightened and insecure. 


The future Canadians were hungry 
for every scrap of information they 
could get. Once when an informa- 
tion meeting coincided with a Roman 
Catholic mass, the priest, himself a 
Displaced Person, volunteered to cut 
the mass short so that the group 
could get some last minute facts 
about Canada. One little Hun- 
garian girl, watching the Canadian 
film, “A City Sings” about the Win- 
nipeg Musical Festival, announced 
that she wanted to arrange her hair 
like the children in the film, so that 
she would look like Canadian chil- 


dren when she arrived in Canada. 


There was one amusing instance 
of a Czech woman who knew a little 
English and assumed the responsi- 


bility of clipping items from the 
Canadian papers which had to do 
with immigration and posting them 
on the bulletin board. She was 
reading papers at the time of the 
Royal Tour. The only item she 








Edith Ferguson (right), on 
the staff of the Canadian 
Citizenship Council at the 
1.R.O. camp in Aurich, Ger- 


young 
Yugo-Slav on emigration to 


many, advises a 


Canada. 


selected as having to do with immi- 
gration was a description of the 
gown worn by the wife of the Min- 
ister of Citizenship and Immigration 
to a reception for the Royal couple! 


Displaced Persons are not the only 
people who need help in understand- 
ing the country to which they are 
coming. Miss Christie also met emi- 


grants from Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and even the United Kingdom, who 
had _ puzzling 


misconceptions about 
She was constantly dis- 
mayed to find that, even among en- 
gineers, doctors, lawyers, and tech- 
nicians, the majority labored under 
the hackneyed delusion that lured 
emigrants to the United States fifty 
years ago—-that the streets of Can- 
ada were paved with gold. 


Canada. 


The principal source of this de- 
lusion seemed to be letters. Earlier 
immigrants write back glowing ac- 
counts of the opportunities available. 
These are often exaggerated, or even 
entirely false, because they are writ- 
ten by people who cannot bear to 
admit that they themselves have not 
made good. They give the impres- 


sion of great shortages of engineers, 
doctors, specialists of all kinds. They 
lead emigrants to expect to walk into 
$300 a month jobs, in a matter of 
days. 


“Why in the world,” I asked Miss 
Christie, “would professionally train- 
ed people whom one would expect 
to have more sense, and who would 
certainly not entertain such illusions 
about their own countries, jump to 
such naive assumptions about Can- 
ada?” 


Miss Christie had evidently pon- 
dered this question herself. “Be- 
cause they want to believe that Can- 
ada is different,” she replied slowly. 
“This is the hope that has given 
them courage to emigrate. The emo- 
tions aroused by this hope have 
blinded them to facts. Even if you 
tell them as plainly as possible about 
the difficulties they will encounter 
when they arrive in a strange coun- 
try with scant knowledge of the 
language, littlke money, and training 
which, while it may be excellent by 
European standards, may not be 
immediately adaptable to Canadian 





conditions, they won't believe you— 
because the desire to believe the 
opposite is so strong.” 


Sometimes a casual remark may 
lead to strange misconceptions. Miss 
Christie told the amusing incident of 
an Austrian she had met on the ship 
returning to Canada. He had heard 
an immigration officer remark that 
Ajax was the Canadian city of the 
future. So he was planning to get 
off the train with his family at Ajax 
at eleven o'clock at night, expecting 
to find hotel accommodation at once 
and, by the next day, an apartment 
or house. Miss Christie advised him 
to get off at Whitby or Toronto and 
try his luck at Ajax in the morn- 
ing! 

Little things which irritate tourists 
often cause immigrants real distress. 
One elderly couple, rejected as im- 
migrants because of poor health, 
although they had a son in Canada, 
accepted their rejection with resigna- 
tion but were hurt and resentful be- 
cause the Canadian official did not 
shake hands when taking leave of 
them. To them it meant that he did 
not consider them as human beings. 
In Europe, one shakes hands on all 
occasions, even when one traffic ofh- 
cer takes over from another in the 
midst of a seething whirl of traffic! 
The omission of this gesture, which 
is not natural to Canadians, can 
make a newcomer feel slighted. As 
Miss Christie said, “I found that 
Canadian and English officials, in- 
cluding myself, occasionally gave 
offense where none was intended, be- 
cause of differences in social usage.” 
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In Miss Christie’s opinion the cry- 
ing need is for a central information 
office to work closely with the immi- 
gration officers in Europe. Such an 
office should have enough trained 
staff to handle emigrants’ questions 
individually as well as to supply such 
basic information as is contained in 
the now out-of-print This is Canada. 


It could arrange the kinds of group 
information meetings which were so 
successful at Aurich. People con- 
templating emigration could be re- 
ferred to this office. It is unrealistic 
to think that visa officers, no matter 
how eager to be helpful, can spare 
the time necessary to give even basic 
information about Canada, let alone 
answer the individual, and very often 
original and numerous, questions of 
some of the immigrants. Such in- 
formation should be the basis on 
which a family can make an un- 
hurried decision as to whether it is 
to their advantage to migrate and 
whether Canada is the country to 
which they can make their best con- 
tribution. Such a decision cannot 
be wisely made on the spur of the 
moment in the rush and turmoil of 
a busy office. 


Surely it is to the advantage of 
Canada that people coming to our 
country should have, before they 
arrive, as accurate a picture as pos- 
sible of what they are coming to 
and that the difficult enough business 
of adjusting to life in this new coun- 
try should not be made more difficult 
by disillusionment and_ bitterness. 
Bitterness and disillusion create a 
barrier which even the most friendly 
welcome can find it almost impossible 
to surmount. 











No Ideal Country 


by L. N. Ordon-Gizycki 


i bree is no such thing as an 
ideal country. Because humans 
are not ideal anywhere. And because 
what satisfies or even pleases X, 
might be unsatisfactory to Y or Z. 


In order to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding as to my general 
attitude towards Canada, I will men- 
tion that, in my articles in the Po- 
lish language Canadian press, I re- 
peatedly have expressed my opinion 
that Canada, today, is the best coun- 
try to emigrate to. 


But that does not mean that I 
blindly accept as perfect everything 
in this country. And I do not see 
any need for making excuses for that 
attitude. Just as I have criticized 
many things in the country of my 
birth, so I have a perfect right, as a 
free man in a free country, to ex- 
press my opinion here, favorable or 
otherwise, of the things I observe 
around me. 


It is always best to begin at the 
beginning. And the beginning in 
this case is the attitude of the “old” 
Canadians towards the newcomers. 
This attitude varies greatly. While 
the present wise and understanding 
policy of the federal government 
takes account of the differences of 
the historical and cultural _back- 
ground of the immigrant, of his at- 
tachment to the traditions and cus- 
toms of his ancestors and does not 
rush him, gives him or his Canadian- 
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born children time to go without 
pressure through a natural process of 
assimilation, that is not the attitude 
of too many Canadians. 


What Canadians? 


Every so often, in articles in the 
press, in “letters to the editor”, in 
official declarations of some organi- 
zation or group, as well as in per- 
sonal contacts, we find outbursts of 
chauvinism and intolerance—of im- 
patience with the immigrant who 
dares not to think and not to act like 
native-born Canadians. 


But what Canadians? 


The English-speaking ones who, 
by the way, are in the majority only 
if we include earlier immigrants who 
now speak English, as well as the 
people of Anglo-Saxon, Irish, Scot- 
tish and Welsh descent, people of 
different historical backgrounds and 
temperaments and of different ap- 
proaches to many questions? The 
French-speaking Canadians who dif- 
fer so much from their English- 
speaking countrymen? 


Let us suppose that an immigrant 
settles down in Three Rivers. Would 
he not be bewildered if he tried to 
follow the request of a certain editor 
whose article I read recently, to 
“try to act and to think like Cana- 
dians”! Here is what Earle Beattie 
says about conditions _ prevailing 
there in his article, “The City Where 





Dancing Is a Crime”. (Maclean’s, 
November 15, 1952). 

“After hundred years of 
work and play in an exciting nation- 
and 
French) remain two peoples with an 
under-current of hostility they try to 
hide.” 


The 


there are in favor of keeping the 


three 


building era they (English 


French-speaking Canadians 
places of amusement, bars and so on 
open on Sundays, but do not allow 
dancing in night clubs on any night 
and prohibit mixed bathing in the 
city pool. 


The 


want to shut the city up tight on 


English-speaking Canadians 


Sundays, but they are in favor of 
And 


Now how is the 


dan ing and mixed bathing. 
so on, and so forth. 


g 
should do and think in order to do 


immigrant going to decide what he 
it as Canadians do? By flipping a 
coin? 

Let us suppose he has children of 
school In Three Rivers there 
Catholic schools, 


age. 
Irish 
Catholic schools and English Pro- 


are French 


testant schools. And let us suppose 
that the immigrant is a Mohamme- 
Buddhist, Sun 


or 


dan, 
atheist 


came with the silly 


Worshipper, 
And that he 
( because 
that 
‘are for teaching scientific facts and 


agnostic. 
not 
Canadian) conviction schools 
not for stressing religious differences 
within the nation. What is he sup- 
His child wouldn't {it 


posed to do? 


anyw here. 


the Hon. Walter Harris. 


Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 


Recently 


gration, expressed the opinion that 
all Canadians, with the exception of 
Indians and Eskimos. are either im- 
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migrants or descendants of immi- 
grants. It might be a good thing to 
remember that. 


And to remember that this nation 
is in the process of crystallization. 
That the merging of different cul- 
tures is bound to give in the end a 
richer type of Canadian. And that 
it is not the time to demand a com- 
plete “Gleichschaltung™, a strict uni- 
formity of ways and ideas. 


No Return? 


Another opinion | have read and 
heard is that no immigrant coming 
here (mostly because his country is 
ruled by a puppet clique set up by 
Soviet Russia) has the right to hope 
that, before he dies, the conditions 
will change in the land of his birth 
and he will be able to return there. 

Statistics published recently show 
that in the last hundred years six 
million Canadians have left this 
country never to return. Thousands 
of university and college graduates 
leave Canada every year to settle 
down permanently in the United 
States. They, for whose education 
the country has spent considerable 
sums, have the right to leave Canada. 
Has not the immigrant, whose edu- 
cation (sometimes a very high one) 
may not have cost Canada a cent, 
and who has obtained a Canadian 
visa because his muscles or his brain 
are needed here, has he not the moral 
right to leave Canada after having 
worked here honestly for a number 
of years? 


Lately the American press had 
been commenting on the fact, puz- 
zling to many Americans, that a con- 


siderable number of Italian immi- 
grants decided to go back to the 
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WHERE ARE THEY GOING? 


The destination of newcomers 1946-1951 on their arrival in Canada. 
available to show where they finally settled. 


country of their birth where, as they 
all well knew, poverty awaited them. 
The fact can be surprising only to 
those who do not realize that emi- 
gration has, beside political and eco- 
nomic aspects, a psychological one as 
well. And that, if coming to a new 
country with a higher standard of 
life and better opportunities generally 
takes care of the economic problems, 
it just as generally creates psycholo- 
gical ones by the very newness and 
strangeness of the country of im- 
migration. 


To an Italian farmer, a much 
better house and mechanized agri- 
cultural implements might not be a 
sufficient compensation for the loss 
of the warm, sunny climate he is 


used to: of his wine, without which 
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There are no figures 


the best “American” meal seems to 
him incomplete; of the comradeship 
of the Sunday afternoon game of 
bocce (a kind of bowling) and so on. 
And, particularly, of course, for the 
absence of that precious feeling of 
belonging, of being really at home. 

Several years ago in Montreal, | 
met a middle-aged Ukrainian of the 
laborer class. In the course of our 
conversation he told me that, after 
twenty-five years in Canada, he was 
planning to go back to the “Old 
Country.” 


He did not have any grievances 
against Canada, but, “You know,” 
he said, “in my country the earth 
smells different in the spring. All 
those violets in the woods . . . and 








. and I so miss 


” 


lilies of the valley . . 
the nightingales .. . 

I am convinced that he was not a 
particularly poetic soul. But to him 
violets, lilies of the valley and the 
nightingales were symbols of his 
youth, of the years (from which dis- 
tance had erased all the unpleasant- 
ness) when he did not feel—as here 

a stranger in a country which did 
not cease to be strange. 

A rapid assimilation of newcomers 
is supposed to be advantageous not 
only to the country but to the immi- 
grants themselves. I think there is 
something wrong here, either with 
the logic behind this statement or 
with the semantics, the meaning in 
which the word “assimilation” is 


used. A rapid integration may make 
life easier for the newcomer, and 
the people among whom he settles 


down, but if speedy assimilation im- 
plies obliteration of the immigrant’s 
specific cultural background, of his 
different conceptions, before the de- 
sirable part of them can be analyzed 
and used for the cultural enrichment 
of his adopted country, it also means 
a waste of something valuable. 

Besides, is the complete assimila- 
tion of an adult immigrant possible? 
[ doubt it very much. Take an 
average immigrant. He or she comes 
to this country without knowing its 
language, its customs, its attitude 
towards thousands of things. There 
are, fortunately, constantly growing 
facilities for learning the language 
(or shall we say—one of the official 
Canadian languages? ) 


Meeting Grounds 
But then what? What is done to 
facilitate not only his closer contact 
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with “old” Canadians, but merging 
with them? 

If a poll could be arranged that 
would determine what percentage of 
“old” Canadians have befriended an 
immigrant, treated him like their 
own kind, made him feel at home, | 
am absolutely confident that the 
answer would be a tiny fraction of 
one per cent. 

Where is the neutral ground on 
which the foreign-born working man 
of rudimentary education can meet 
his Canadian counterpart? The an- 
swer is—a beverage room. And less 
attractive and encouraging surround- 
ings are hard to imagine. So the 
foreign-born worker drifts toward 
the centers where there are large 
groups of the same origin. Only 
there, unfortunately, is he at ease. 
There no one resents his ways and 
ideas which, for obvious reasons, 
are different from the Canadian ones. 

They say—you can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks. With humans it is 
very much the same. It is not easy, 
I would say impossible, for a grown 
“foreigner” to become a 100% 
Canadian. But his children, or his 
children’s children will be true Cana- 
dians. And that is what really 
counts. 

But to “canadianize” newcomers of 
the so-called working class at least 
to some extent, would it not be a 
good idea to create a type of hall, 
simply but tastefully appointed in a 
manner creating a home-like atmo- 
sphere, where a workingman or a 
workingwoman of any nationality 
could go without the necessity of be- 
coming a member or assuming any 


special obligation? And where— 





evenings, or Saturdays, or Sundays— 
they could sit and talk and have a 
leisurely cup of tea or coffee? And 
have papers and magazines? And 
play chess or checkers, or a friendly 
game of cards? 


Fair Exchange 


One more thing. Do not give the 
imm‘grants the impression that Can- 
ada has done them a great favor by 
It is not good diplo- 


Canada 


letting them in. 
And it is not true. 
admits immigrants because she needs 


macy. 
them. And the immigrants come here 
because they need a free, democratic, 
growing land away from the Russian 
border. 


This is a fair exchange. And let 
us not pretend that it is anything 
else. The best proof that there is 
no question of “hospitality”, as some 
claim, is that immigrants are let in 
only after a thorough medical exami- 
nation. Many families were denied 
entry or were cruelly broken up be- 
cause one of their members showed 


AG: 
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Martha Rakine, wh ose 
painting “Garden Still Life” 
is shown here, was one of 
those whose work was in- 
cluded in the show, “Paint- 
ings by New Canadians”, 
organized by the Art Mu- 
seum of London, Ontario, 
and exhibited on both the 
Eastern and Western Art 
Circuits. 





slight indications of T.B. And many 
veterans of allied armies like the 
Polish one, who fought for the com- 
mon cause, are now being mistreated 
in German hospitals or sanatoria by 
their former (and present) enemies! 
No, there are no favors. 


So let us be realistic. Let us not 
demand from the immigrants the 
impossible. But that does not mean 
that the immigrants have no obliga- 
The basic one is that they 
owe this country an absolute loyalty, 
in the sense that even if they are 
hoping to go back to the countries 


tions. 


of their birth, as long as they stay 
here they should have sincerely at 
heart the good of the country which 
is sheltering them now. 


And they should try to understand 
the “old” Canadians, their ways of 
acting and thinking. And to avoid 
that unfortunate attitude which, a 
priori, considers as bad everything 
which is different. 

But that principle should work 
both ways. 


” 








Roots Run Deep 


by Henry Seywerd 


S OME YEARS AGO during May 

and June I had occasion to 
travel across Europe from Holland 
to Austria. Reconstruction had hard- 
ly begun. The towns and cities still 
looked like landscapes on the moon. 
Food was still scarce. I was moved 
when I saw that towns and villages 
had again set up their maypoles. I 
sat on the ruins with others to watch 
children and young people dance 
around them as they have done for a 
thousand years. The maypole is 
symbolic of the fact that there are 
levels of life and feeling in Europe 
which war and revolution so far 
have not changed. It is from these 
levels that New Canadians derive the 
cultural heritage that they bring with 
them to Canada. 


Some people think of assimilation 
in negative terms as the process of 
forgetting this heritage. Some Cana- 
dians ask the immigrant to start for- 
getting right away. If a newcomer 
starts to tell something about his 
background and experience, it is not 
unlikely that he will be told, “Oh, 
you can forget all this now; you are 
in Canada.” This amounts to telling 
a person that he ought to be glad 
that he himself is alive because all 
the rest of his family is dead. 


The maypole shows that there is a 
continuity of tradition in spite of 


war and revolution. In the same 
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way there are memories, habits, atti- 
tudes which the individual newcomer 
brings with him which will resist 
assimilation. There is no reason 
why he should be made to feel guilty 
about this. 


Inevitably there is a good deal of 
forgetting involved eventually in the 
process of assimilation. However, 
this may never again be quite as com- 
plete as it has been in the past. The 
world has grown much smaller. 
Canada is a member of a number of 
international organizations; Europe 
is being Americanized, and one 
meets Canadian tourists now in the 
most unlikely places. In our grow- 
ing role in international society we 
have need of understanding the na- 
tional backgrounds of immigrants, 
quite apart from the need of such 
understanding for their integration 
and adjustment. 


Europe is a vast and highly di- 
vided community of groups and 
nations in which one still finds peas- 
ant cultures, only slightly changed 
from what they have always been, 
side by side with the highest degree 
of industrialization, as in Germany, 
with corresponding differences in 
social organization and cultural de- 
velopment. And one will find a 
similar range of variations within 
any one nation. Czechoslovakia, the 
most westernized of Slavic nations, 











Ukrainian choir at the Rural Folk Festival in Winnipeg presented by the Manitoba Pool 
Elevators on October 27, 1952. The program also included Scottish and Israeli dancers, and 
Icelandic and Ukrainian music for solo instruments. 


still has within its eastern parts people 
of relatively high illiteracy. Poland 
with its highly developed intellectual 
life shows a similar picture. The 
peasant cultivator has not disap- 
peared in West-European countries. 


This is important in at least one 
respect: it is partly the close and 
thousand-year-old connection with 
the land which has allowed the vari- 
ous East-European nationality groups 
to retain their identity, language and 
a distinctive way of life in spite of 
suppression and oppression by one or 
another of the great powers such as 
the Turks, the Austro-Hungarian or 
the Nazis, the 
Any suggestion of com- 
pulsion or of disrespect will only 
arouse the attitudes of resistance 
which have grown up as a result of 
former suppression and conquest, 


German Empires, 


Russians. 
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which, we must remember, have 


never been successful. 


To the extent that we show con- 
descension or compulsion we only 
tighten the group and throw individ- 
uals back upon themselves. This 
merely means that we should apply 
the basic principle upon which 
democracy in Canada is based. The 
life of a democracy does not consist 
in the likeness and uniformity of its 
people but in the voluntary organiza- 
tion of unlike people for common 
purposes. 


Religion and language, as well as 
the bond with the land, have enabled 


the various cultural groups to main- 


tain their identities. Even though 
they are not all highly literate, nor 
have the word consciousness of our 
scientific, materialistic North Ameri- 
can life, they have been formed by 











language and literature far more 
than we usually realize. It was not 
by political, economic or numerical 
strength that they were able to retain 
their self-consciousness in the face 
of conquerors. It was rather because 
of language, religion, literature, 
ballad, folksong. legend, fairy tale, 
dance and the manual arts. Folk cul- 
tures are in part an elaboration of 
the past. The embroidery on the 
bodice of a Ukrainian peasant girl 
represents hundreds of years of 
elaboration and infinite variations 
like those on a simple musical theme. 

Now we must ask ourselves: can 
this bodice be replaced by the 
machine-stitched overalls that are our 
peasant dress? What is the future 
in Canada of this bodice, dance, 
song, and story? 

The craftsmen and skilled people 
whom we are importing are not 
grateful for being 
accepted. They are people proud of 
their skills and education, which are 


necessarily 


much in demand in the countries 
which they have left. They expect 
to be treated as equals and to find 
a place in our social system com- 
parable to that which they had 
occupied. And they expect to find 
opportunities for artistic expression. 

Culture is a way of life; particular 
skills are only an expression of it. 
Newcomers do not bring their social 
and economic organization with them, 
except possibly to some extent in 
their churches. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to say what of their artistic 
culture can be transplanted and sur- 
vive when it lacks its traditional 
nourishment. This is obvious with 
respect to literature, 
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Nevertheless, there are exceptions. 
In Canada, in 1951, a book was writ- 
ten and published by a Ukrainian- 
Canadian, Ilya Kiryak. It is titled 
“The Sons of the Soil”. Professor 
C. H. Andrusyshen, University of 
Saskatchewan, calls this book a 
“Canadian Epic, . . . a rare psycho- 
logical and sociological study of a 
people”, the Ukrainian pioneers in 
the Canadian west, “who battle 
against terrible odds and _ finally 
emerge victorious. In this story the 
Ukrainian element may be said to be 
representative of all other immigrant 
groups.” “Sons of the Soil” is 
written in the Ukrainian language. 

The dance and music and song and 
even manual arts are less tied to time 
and space. But the problem is not so 
much the transmission of the existing 
cultural product, however much it 
may delight for a time. It is rather 
how to retain the disinterested 
creativity of individuals. 

There is undoubtedly a great loss. 
Our Massey Report might well have 
concerned itself with the cultural and 
creative losses involved in migration 
to explain the present state of “cul- 
ture” in Canada. We are a nation 
of immigrants. Immigration inevi- 
tably breaks the continuity of culture 
and there are bound to be losses and 
retardation. 

Culture, as we have said, is at 
least in part an elaboration of the 
past. But time on this continent 
begins with our grandfathers. We 
live in the future. We are organized 
for the mass production of all use- 
ful things. We believe in progress 
as a gospel because there has been 

(Continued on page 25) 








Like Seeks Like 


by V. J. Kaye 


FEY HERE ARE several factors which 

lead to the formation of ethnic 
societies: the natural urge on the part 
of the immigrant and the attitude in 
his environment are the most dom- 
inant. Often the external environ- 
ment and the internal urge act simul- 
taneously, as in the tendency to 
segregation, for instance. Thus 
segregation, rural and urban, as one 
of the main stimuli contributing to 
formation of ethnic societies, merits 
our special attention. 


Segregation cannot be condemned 
outright because it is a_ retarding 
factor in the process of integrating 
the immigrant. It has its de-merits, 
but it has also merits, which we must 
weigh carefully before drawing our 
First of all, it should 
be borne in mind that rural segrega- 
tion which led to the formation of 
the numerous block settlements, espe- 
cially in the West, was not entirely 
of the immigrant’s making; it was 
the result of our early immigration 
policy which encouraged block settle- 
ment. Urban segregation on the 
other hand was mainly caused by 
attitudes in the environment and the 
psychological urge of immigrants to 
keep close together to escape isola- 
tion. 


conclusions. 


Humans are of a gregarious nature 
and are dependent on each other. 
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Therefore, when immigrants meet 
with indifferent or often hostile atti- 
tudes in their environment, they try 
to compensate for the outside isola- 
tion by forming closer ties within 
their own group, by’ settling close 
together, by perpetuating their nor- 
mal life within their ethnic 
community. 


social 


Segregation gave the ethnic society 
stimulus and strength. In the life 
of the immigrant the ethnic society 
attains a much greater importance 
than belonging to a society does to 
the average Canadian. The average 
citizen joins societies, clubs, because 
he has some special interests, pro- 
fessional, artistic, philanthropic, or 
some other. They fill his leisure time 
or help in his profession. The ethnic 
society serving immigrants has a 
much deeper significance. It helps 
the newcomer to find his ground in 
the new country, to give moral sup- 
port and very often also material 


help. 


It should be borne in mind that 
an immigrant, regardless of where 
he comes from, must go through a 
change which affects his body and 
soul—-changes of climate, diet, 
change of culture, change of the 
whole mode of life. He has to adjust 
his whole behavior to the new system 
of values. He is expected to give 





up his old allegiances and to adopt 
new, which is not an easy process. 
The time required for the newcomer 
to adjust to the new environment and 
culture depends on the type of the 
individual, his age, sex, intelligence, 
maturity and other factors. 

In order not to remain isolated and 
in order to retain a feeling of securi- 
ty, the immigrant seeks, as I have 
pointed out, association with persons, 
or groups of persons who understand 
his problems and who are able to 
give him the support he may need. 
Within the ethnic society or group 
of compatriots the newcomer regains 
confidence in himself. There he is on 
familiar ground, in a part of the old 
world which he knows. Membership 
in such society permits the newcomer 
to undergo changes gradually and 
serves as a safety valve which pre- 
vents the human machine from 
breaking down. 

Handicapped by his lack of knowl- 
edge of the language, he is often 
obliged to accept in Canada a posi- 
tion inferior to that he had in Europe. 
This loss of personal dignity adds to 
his frustration. Within his own group 
he regains his old values and stand- 
ing. The ethnic association also sat- 
isfies the nostalgic longings of the 
newcomer; it becomes a. small island 
of the old world where he relaxes, 
sings familiar songs and is treated 
with respect. 

Closely connected with the ethnic 
society is the church. The Church 
Hall becomes the center of social 
life; there the choir practices, theat- 
ricals are given; in most cases it is 
also the place where the Friendly 
Society functions. It has a Sunday 
School for children as well as a 
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reading room for adults. It sub- 
scribes to newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals of the particular ethnic group, 
which for at least the initial few 
years are the sole source of informa- 
tion for the new immigrant. 


The importance of the role played 
by the ethnic society and the church 
in the initial stages of integration 
cannot be over-rated. The member- 
ship in the societies does not re- 
main static, however. It changes 
constantly as years go by. Gradually 
older members of the society become 
also members of local clubs and 
societies. Economically established 
and with more leisure at their hands, 
they begin to take interest in com- 
munity life, vote, or are themselves 
elected to public offices. They pro- 
bably moved from the vicinity of 
their old ethnic society to better resi- 
dential parts of the town and their 
visits to the hall become less fre- 
quent. They accept invitations to 
the annual dinner of the old parish 
or deliver a speech, a lecture, but 
other interests begin to dominate. 
The ethnic society has fulfilled its 
function. It does not cease to exist, 
though, because its membership is 
constantly replenished by the influx 
of new immigrants. 


The inclusion of new immigrant 
members within the older ethnic 
societies is not always smooth. There 
often arise differences between the 
“new” and “old”, already Canadian- 
ized members, disinterested in Euro- 
pean political divisions of the parti- 
cular ethnic group. When such fric- 
tion reaches acute forms and a lack 
of understanding prevents the alle- 
viation of differences, it may come 
to a split. The newcomers, as we 





have already observed, will form 
their own societies, consisting en- 
tirely of newcomers. Given time, 
and a helping hand, the difficulties 
can be ironed out and the differences 
diminish. 

The desire of individuals of the 
same ethnic group to associate with 
each other is a natural urge which 
will be understood by any Canadians 
who have lived or travelled widely 
abroad. We have Canadian Clubs 
in London or in Paris, where Cana- 
dians come together and talk about 
the wheat crop in Saskatchewan, or 
discuss, often with tempers flying, 
elections in B.C. or some other prov- 
ince. In their club they are on 
familiar ground; they feel happier 
having met people from the same 
province or town. The same applies 
to immigrants coming to Canada. 


Although ethnic societies prolong the 
period of integration by their per- 
petuation of European customs, lan- 
guage, European interests, they di- 
minish frustration and alleviate the 
feeling of insecurity which is almost 


inevitable. The influence of the 
Church to which they belonged in 
Europe and to which they also be- 
long in Canada, helps, as statistics 
have shown, to maintain the moral 
standard of immigrant groups which 
otherwise would be jeopardized. For 
these reasons we come to the conclu- 
sion that the ethnic society and 
Church exercise beneficial influence 
on the immigrant; we also observe 
that they have not been given the 
attention they deserve. They should 
be drawn into the activities of our 
wider community life. By making 
them a part of us, we can strengthen 
their beneficial influence. 
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ROOTS 
(Continued from page 22) 

so far no serious interruption in our 
accumulation of utility goods. Euro- 
pean people have never long believed 
in progress. They had little reason 
to. Our belief in progress leads us 
to ask automatically: “What is this 
thing good for?” While mass pro- 
duction and a philosophy of utility 
are not necessarily antagonistic to 
the arts, they certainly do not put a 
premium on the disinterested activity 
which is one aspect of creativeness. 
On the other hand, our way of life 
has its own culture with its own 
aesthetic values which we see in the 
power dam and the ball bearing. 

To some of our newcomers the 
advertisement of a certain insurance 
company is typical of our attitude 
toward life and art. This ad shows 
a youthful-looking couple of about 
sixty years of age enjoying the sun- 
shine and the surf of California 
because they were “wise” and bought 
a retirement policy. This epitomizes 
our faith in the future which often 
prevents us from embellishing the 
moments and hours as they pass. 

We put off living until we have 
produced enough utility goods to 
retire on, on the naive assumption 
that we shall enjoy at sixty what we 
would have enjoyed at twenty. So, 
after the work is over at sixty, we, 
rejuvenated by the  vitamin-rich 
orange juice, shall happily fade out 
of this world on a sunny California 
beach. Europeans in contrast have 
learned through the centuries to en- 
joy life as it comes and to punctuate 
it with festival and color as it flows 
past. 





Immigrant Meets Teacher 


by J. G. Johnston 


HE education of newcomers to 

Canada has one characteristic in 
common with the acquisition of for- 
mal education by a child; it is a slow 
process. The slow ness of the process 
is reinforced by such factors as love 
of homeland, distrust of new ideas, 
strangeness of customs, cynicism of 
the native Canadians, hostility to- 
ward newcomers, attempts at exploi- 
tation, etc. One can appreciate more 
readily the problem of the newcomer 
who does not speak our language 
when one sees the difficulties adap- 
table children from the British Isles 
have in our day schools. A young 
lassie or laddie from Glasgow speaks 
English but makes sounds strange to 
his playmates. The games at which 
we excel are baffling for him. In the 
“system” is different; 
different; the 
emphasis on Canadian geography and 
history is 


classroom. the 


our standards are 


the stores. the 


must use is strange; the 


new. In 
money he 
names of articles is often confusing; 
and the abruptness of the clerks is 
disconcerting. If, for a newcomer 
who speaks English, the time of 
adjustment to Canadian ways proves 
trying, how much more baffling, and 
how much more protracted must be 
the similar period for 
arrives without 
knowledge of English! 


The span of the 


bridge between the old land and the 


one who 


here an adequate 


teacher is one 
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new. For the newcomer the teacher 
may represent the general thinking 
of Canada on a variety of topics. One 
may not understand a word of the 
new language, but there is no mistak- 
ing the attitude of the teacher. If he 
is patient, and interested in the new- 
comer, that attitude may well be 
interpreted as a sincere welcome to 
the new land. The fact that the 
teacher treats all nationalities alike 
That there 
is no favored group in the classroom 
points to what may be expected in 
the country as a whole. 


does not go unnoticed. 


Though the teacher may not recog- 
nize each opportunity, he stands ready 
to help the newcomer to overcome 
the mental blocks which confront him. 
Embarrassment about using the new 
language is one of these. We are all 
quite chary about using a conver- 
sational medium where we may make 
errors. If the teacher can convince 
his pupils that the great mass of the 
people are genuinely sympathetic, 
they will certainly feel more en- 
couraged to make an effort. He can 
also advise them that the general 
public prefers to hear their stilted 
attempts with the new language to 
their native “foreign” tongue. As 
well, the teacher may point out to 
those are bashful because of 
their accent, that a great many lis- 
teners find a mild accent intriguing. 
the 


who 


By such means, teacher can 





A class of new Canadians in Ottawa learns Basic English through association of words 
with actions. 


encourage the general use of English 
in conversation. 


The helpful teacher encourages the 
members of his classes to make use 
of their 
roundings. 


their new  sur- 
To this end, the teacher 
has connections, 


talents in 


direct 
them to specific people, or places. 
More often what the teacher does is 


may. if he 


indirect and often unintentional. By 
viving the larger view of Canada 
through word and picture, he shows 
the newcomer what his adopted coun- 
try has to offer better. to 
challenge him. The newcomer had 


him or. 


enough pioneer spirit to bring him to 
our shores. Perhaps he has enough 
yet to tackle some of our unoccupied 
areas, or, reclaim (as has been done) 


others that are crying for reclamation. 


The teacher has the responsibility 
of “selling” our country to the new- 
comer through his enthusiasm for 
things Canadian. It is a common 
that our country should 
automatically seem perfection itself 
to the newcomer. Actually, the new- 
comer, though he may see much that 
is commendable, may honestly see 
much that we have yet to attain. 
Here is where the teacher, through 
history and geography, can make 


opinion 


clear our point of development as a 
nation. Instead of being apologetic 


the teacher 
that are 
One of these is 
our relation to the Royal Family, and, 
in particular, the position of the 
Queen in our system of government. 


we haven't, 
many 
uniquely Canadian. 


for what 


points to things 





The beginning of the process of 
attachment to our sovereign begins 
with the teacher, in the effective 
interpretation of our national anthem. 
The teacher also can present our 
system of government in such a man- 
ner that understanding creates re- 
spect, and finally, a loyal love. 


Another aspect of Canadian life 
which the teacher may be able to 
interpret to the newcomer is our kind 
of family life. The Canadian family 
is apt to be more democratic, less 
authoritarian than the family he grew 
up in in Europe. At first he will 
probably feel that families have no 
control over their children. Perhaps 
he can be led to see that affection 
can exert a measure of control, and 
that independence develops _ self- 
reliance. Whether or not the new- 
comer parent wishes to accept this 
different pattern of family life, his 
children will grow up with other 
children who do have this indepen- 
dence. Therein lie possibilities of 
family conflict and heart-ache that 
understanding might avert. 


To integrate the newcomer into 
our life is a concern of many people. 
Although there may be other bar- 
riers, the two main obstacles seem to 
be language and social acceptance on 
basis of equality. The effectiveness 
of the teacher’s work in language is 


measured by the degree to which the 
newcomer avails himself of the 
opportunities presented by the com- 
munity. Encouraged by the teacher 
the newcomer should gradually attend 
the local centers of interest where he 
can make contact with native Cana- 
dians: the library, the sports arenas, 
the various fairs, the musicals, the 
public societies (school and church), 
etc. 


The whole field of voluntary or- 
ganization is strange and new to the 
newcomer from Europe. In our 
society voluntary groups represent 
more than opportunities for social 
contact. They are means by which 
we accomplish things which Euro- 
peans generally regard as the re- 
sponsibility of the state. The teacher 
may be able to explain to the New 
Canadian that in our society the auth- 
ority of the state is less obvious and 
groups of citizens assume more re- 
sponsibility for what goes on. He 
will have more opportunities to 
observe that fact if he sees the people 
around him trying to help him! 


These are some of the ways in 
which the teacher may be able to help 


his newly arrived pupil. As in all 
learning, the teacher points the way, 
but the onus of accomplishment is on 
the individual. 





held in Ottawa in May, 1952: 


authority.” 





The following Resolution was passed at the 7th Ontario Recreation Conference 


“Whereas the New Canadians on completion of their introductory citizenship courses 
are left to their own devices in the development of their Canadian citizenship, 
“Therefore be it resolved that the local Recreation Committees give serious con- 
sideration to providing a follow-up program in cooperation with the educational 
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Don’t Say ‘dis’, Say ‘this’ 


by William C. Hankinson 


add Y-wad can teach them to read; 
they can teach them to write; 
but they can’t teach them to speak.” 


Thus did the director of a school 
for New Canadians point up the 
main weakness of English teachers 
whom he described as otherwise 
“excellent”. They themselves may 
speak English perfectly, for all prac- 
tical purposes, but, not knowing how 
they do it, they are unable to pass it 
on to the student. They are not, 
as Lloyd James put it, “competent 
speech mechanics”. 

Most adults do not readily learn 
by ear to imitate new language 
sounds. It is useless for the teacher 
to say to the student, “Don’t say 
‘dis’, say ‘this’”. The student has 
already heard the new sound many 
times but does not make it (a) be- 
cause his ear is poor and he thinks 
he is correct, or (b) because he 
simply doesn’t know how to, make 
a sound he has never made before. 

We English-speaking Canadians 
have only to listen to ourselves when 
we try to speak French to realize 
how true this is. 


To help students of English with 
their pronunciation problems, the 
teacher should be prepared to teach 
accurately and clearly each of the 
articulations which is new to the 
tongue of the student. Before he 
can teach it, the teacher must first 
know precisely how he makes the 
sound himself. This does not mean 
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that he must master the science of 
phonetics, although such knowledge 
is most useful. It does mean that 
the teacher must know how he makes 
each of the thirty basic sounds of 
his own language and must be able 
both to describe the positions of 
the moveable organs of speech and 
to demonstrate them in slow motion. 
He will become an expert teacher 
only when he learns to detect what 
the student is doing wrong and is 
able to tell him what adjustment to 
make to correct his fault. Let us 
consider two or three examples. 


The sounds which seem to give 
more trouble than any others are the 
voiced and unvoiced forms of TH. 
The student who understands English 
can be given a simple explanation: 
the sound of TH, unvoiced, is made 
by the escape of air between the 
upper teeth and the tip of the tongue. 
The voiced counterpart is made in 
exactly the same way with the added 
vibration of the vocal chords. Most 
students pronounce F without difh- 
culty. They may be shown how 
they form the F and taught to sustain 
the sound so they can get a feeling 
of the escape of air between upper 
teeth and lower lip. They can then 
transfer the idea to the creation of 
an exactly similar sound between the 
upper teeth and the tip of the tongue. 
If they have a good V sound, they 
can then be taught to voice the TH 
as they voice F to get V. 





The most common faults in at- 
tempting to articulate TH are caused 
by (1) retracting the tongue to the 
S-Z position, (2) raising the tip and 
pressing it against the teeth in one 
of the T-D positions. The student 
can be told that the tongue must 
be moved forward or down, depend- 
ing on the type of fault he is com- 
mitting, but emphasis should be kept 
positive idea of “the escape 
teeth 


on the 


of air between 


upper and 


tongue tip.” 

Those not understand 
English can be made to go through 
the same process if the teacher will 
demonstrate a sustained F-V_ very 
slowly and have them imitate until 
they get the idea, after which the 
teacher can show the similar effect 
between teeth and Nota 
Bene: Teachers are warned against 
advising or demonstrating the forma- 
tion of TH by “sticking out the 
tongue between the teeth” too far. If 
the tongue is extended outside the 
teeth, the position is wrong and, since 


who do 


tongue. 


it cannot be done in the consecutive 
rapidity of articulations required in 
speech, the learning of the sound in 
this fashion leads to trouble. For 
a first demonstration to a non-Eng- 
lish-speaking student, the tongue may 
be extruded slightly but should be 
shown in the correct position before 
the demonstration is concluded. 

A major problem with many stu- 
dents is the voicing of the consonant 
sounds. Germans, for example tend 
to sound V as F, B as P, D as T, 
and G as K. Note that it is not a 


problem of pronouncing “the wrong 
letter” but of failing to vibrate the 
vocal chords while forming an arti- 
culation which is otherwise quite 


correct. The method of correction 
is to discover in the pupil’s speech 
a pair of consonants which the stu- 
dent enunciates correctly and then by 
analogy to show how the voice must 
be added to the unvoiced consonant. 
For example, if the student pro- 
nounces S and Z correctly, he can 
be shown how Z is but a voiced 
form of S and then how the B 
which he is failing to pronounce is 
but a voiced form of the P which he 
is pronouncing in its stead, etc., etc. 
On the other hand, many students 
have difficulty in voicing a final S 
or, for that matter, any S. Some 
other pair of consonants may be 
found as a point of departure. (The 
combinations in English are seven 
in number: F-V, TH(thin) -TH(this), 
S-Z, SH-ZH (vision), P-B, T-D, K-G). 


Vowels are more subtle and more 
difficult. which seems to 
give most trouble is the short I as 
in the words pit, hit, knit, etc. The 
tendency is to pronounce peat, heat, 
and neat. The student who under- 
stands English can be told that the 
tongue is very high for the double 
E sound, very low in the pronounc- 
ing of putt, hut and nut, and that to 
pronounce pit, hit and knit the 
tongue must be relaxed to a position 
half way between the two extremes. 
(Actually this is not quite accurate 
since the tongue for short | is nearer 
to long E than to short U, but spe- 
cific accuracy of this order is useless 
at this stage of teaching.) The 
teacher will have to use his ingenuity 
in demonstrating the sound to those 
who do not understand English un- 
less he is able to convey an explana- 
tion in a language which the student 
understands. 


The one 





These are, of course, very hurried 
examples. The teacher is ill-pre- 
pared to deal with this problem of 
speech mechanics until he knows pre- 
cisely what the speech organs do for 
each sound. The tremendous amount 
of goodwill and good citizenship 
which is being poured into voluntary 
and semi-voluntary language work 
with new Canadians can be substan- 
tially improved if each teacher will 
make the effort to increase his teach- 
ing skills in articulation. It is not 
enough to teach our new citizens to 
read and to write; they must also 


be taught to speak. 


It is suggested that a group of 
teachers in any given area would do 
well to meet together once a week to 
discuss their methods and exchange 
teaching experiences and techniques, 
and that they work out together, with 


the aid of available texts and any 


other possible 
method of teaching articulation. 
Their future teaching should be 
much more effective and more satis- 
fying to the student. It is hardly 
satisfactory to the newcomers to 
learn to speak poorly when they can 
be taught to articulate reasonably 
well, 


help, 


this simple 


That does not necessarily mean 
that they will learn to speak without 
an accent. There are two degrees 
of accent which we should consider: 
first, an accent which interferes with 
communication. This degree of 
accent need not exist and can be 
cured without too much difficulty by 
the articulation method. Breathing 
exercises, silent reading, study of 
grammar, written exercises, or, for 
that matter, casual conversational 
practice are not methods by which to 
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cope with the problem; it is a matter 
of simple speech mechanics and 
should be treated as such. Second 
is the accent which betrays the fact 
that the speaker doesn’t claim Eng- 
lish as his mother tongue but which 
doesn’t in any way interfere with his 
ability to communicate. Except in 
rare cases, where people need to eli- 
minate this residual accent for pro- 
fessional reasons, | think we should 
attempt to persuade them not to 
worry about it. We are a country 
of accents in a world of accents and 
people should be taught not to be 
concerned by an attitude which is 
one of pure snobbishness. (There 
is also need for adult education to 
teach English-speaking people not to 
be snobbish in this connection.) 

In giving examples of how to 
teach articulation, I have made a 
distinction between methods to be 
used when there is a commonly un- 
derstood language, and methods 
where a verbal explanation is pos- 
sible. Much has been said and 
written in defense of the “direct 
method” of teaching languages. 


Most necessary and useful in cases 
where teacher and pupil have no 
common language, the method is 
based on the ridiculous fallacy that 
the child learns language the efli- 
cient way and that adults should 
imitate the method. One of the fun- 
damental principles of teaching is 
that what is new should be,-related 
to what the student already knows. 
When the child starts to learn his 
first language, he has no “known” to 
which to relate the unknown. When 
a man starts to learn a new language, 
he already has a known to which to 
relate the new unknown. Not to 





make use of this knowledge, let alone 
to attempt to have the student ig- 
nore it, as is done in the direct 
method, is nonsense. 


The first steps in a new language 
should be taken with the help of a 
teacher whose mother tongue is the 
same as that of the student and who 
has also mastered, not necessarily 
to a high degree of efficiency, the 
language to be learned. He under- 
stands the problems the student has 
to face and is better equipped to 
help him than someone who has not 
experienced and does not understand 
those problems. 


The bilingual teacher must, of 
course, use the new language almost 
exclusively and require the student 
to do the same. But by reverting to 
the mother tongue to explain the 
meanings of words, their morpho- 
logy, and other details which, by the 
“direct” method, the student will 
probably require months to absorb, 
time is saved and mental effort chan- 
nelled to more useful exercises. 
Don’t forget that, once the child has 
learned to speak by the direct meth- 
od, he must still study language in 
school if he is to know how to handle 
it correctly. With the adult, fluency 
in speech and a knowledge of forms 
and relationships can and should be 
learned simultaneously. And of 
course, after a few weeks with a 
bilingual instructor, the student can 
“graduate” to an English teacher. 


It is helpful if the student is made 
to understand that learning to speak 
a language requires three things and 
three things only. He sometimes 
finds language so confusing that he 


thinks he has hundreds of things to 
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learn and will never get them 
straight. It will encourage him if 
he realizes that (1) he must acquire 
words; (2) he must train his ear to 
understand those words as spoken; 
(3) he must train his tongue to say 
those words so others will under- 
stand him. He should not be taught 
too much grammar or allowed to 
worry about it. Most of those who 
need our help can get along without 
being fastidious about formal con- 
structions, at least in the early stages. 
Grammar is for advanced students. 
Trying to teach it to beginners is 
like nailing shingles on a roof before 
the frame is up. Let the student first 
acquire a degree of fluency in 
handling words. During that process 
he will in any case absorb the basic 
syntactical principles. 


In suggesting the three-step pro- 
cess of learning language, emphasis 
should be placed on balance. There 
is a tendency for shy students to 
concentrate upon word study in 
books. There is a tendency on the 
part of some to listen and learn to 
understand but not to make the effort 
to speak. There is also a contrary 
tendency on the part of some to 
learn to speak but not to train the 
ear. It should be made clear that 
there must be a balance and each 
student should have his particular 
weakness pointed out with suggested 
methods of remedy. 


For example, the student should 
be counselled to listen to the radio 
for ear training. This should begin 
with his first lesson in English. All 
those who understand little or no 
English should be taught to make 
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Insights of Domesticity 


by Samuel Edwards 


N ONE of my classes in English 

for foreigners at the University of 
Toronto Summer School, where I 
have taught several sessions, I met 
and fell in love with a Polish girl 
whom I was able to persuade to be 
my wife. Through her and her 
family I have gained some insight in- 
to the problems of New Canadians 
which would not have been possible 
without such intimate contact, but 
which I have been able to check 
against the experience of the many 
other students in my classes. 

My wife and her family are 
typical, | suppose — so far as any 
individuals are typical—of the kind 
of people meant when reference is 
made to the “new immigrant.” My 
wife’s father was a linguist who 
knows and taught, in Poland, several 
languages and who also had been the 
principal of a Polish “gymnasium” — 
that continental educational institu- 
tion for which we have no equivalent 
in Canada. My wife had been a 
medical student and when I met her 
was learning English as rapidly as 
possible in order to continue her 
medical education. In other words 
they were intellectuals, highly re- 
spected in their European milieu and 
deeply attached to their European 
culture. 


Problems of adjustment press 


keenly on middle-aged and elderly 
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newcomers, but they are perhaps 
least likely to make known their 
difficulties. Though economic in- 
security is more frightening to them 
than to younger folk, they have more 
pride and often hide real desperation. 
They find it hard to make friends, 
as we all do as we grow older, and 
easily take the path of least resis- 
tance which leads to social inertia. 
They come to accept passively their 
lack of adjustment. Intellectual 
satisfactions to compensate for emo- 
tional privations are hard to achieve 
in a strange land. Publications in 
foreign languages are not far above 
the tabloid level and only a good 
knowledge of English opens the doors 
of our public libraries. 


Children have the easiest time ad- 
justing to life in a new land. At 
first they may suffer from the un- 
inhibited curiosity of their school- 
mates. And their new companions 
will probably not be hesitant about 
expressing any group prejudices they 
may have picked up in their homes. 
But within a few months New Cana- 
dian children usually become valued 
members of their schools’ cliques 
and gangs, for their fresh points of 
view and contributions of picturesque 
details from their earlier lives lend 
a sparkle to class discussions and 
social contacts, 





It is upon the young adult immi- 
vrant that problems of personal ad- 
They 


aware of the possi- 


justment press most urgently. 
are vibrantly 
bilities of social adjustment and they 
are driven actively to seek it, not 
only by their emotional needs, but 
also by the realization that only in 
finding it can their economic security 
be assured. If they are frustrated, 
They 
resent condescension quite as much 
as hostility. On the other hand, 
Canadians who are well-disposed, in 
in general, toward newcomers but are 
frequently awkward in expressing 
their feelings, resent being made to 
feel guilty about their mistakes. Re- 
sentment on either side hinders the 
process of assimilation. 


they sometimes become bitter. 


Of course the most common source 
of misunderstanding is language. A 
New waitress, who had 
studied English for only about three 
months, once approached a customer's 
table. to hear the remark from behind 
“Been served.” It 
took three refusals on his part of 


Canadian 


his newspaper, 


the bean soup she had brought for 
the remark to become clear to her. 
But it is often because of less 
obvious language difficulties than 
this, that a New Canadian takes a 
long time to feel at home among 
Our 


common themes for jokes depend for 


English-speaking people. most 
their main points upon “overtones” 
beyond the obvious meanings of the 
words used. A newcomer who can- 
not laugh with a group at the jokes 
bandied about may suffer acutely, 
and give up trying to learn to fit in 
with the group’s activities. It is also 
very frustrating never to be able to 
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contribute to the group’s merriment, 
but it takes a very long time indeed 
before even a brave soul will hazard 
a joke in a foreign language. 

In the close relations of married 
life, the subtler 
English words and expressions can 
be the cause of tense moments. When 
my wife told me one night, as we 
were leaving for a party, that I 
looked like a little toy, 1 must say 
that I felt my manliness somewhat 
affronted. She thought she had been 
paying me a high compliment. The 
semantic values of the word “toy” 
afforded us a revealing insight into 
cultural orientation. In North 
America, toys are usually cheaply 
made, to stand up to a child’s maul- 
ing only through the short lifetime 
of his entrancement. In 
children have fewer toys and come 
to cherish them more. To a North 
American, “toy” connotes a gaudy 
superficiality; to a European, con- 
summate delectability. 

Intonations and inflections can 
also create difficulties unless hus- 
band and wife recognize that the 
characteristic intonation patterns of 
their two languages are quite dis- 
similar. The fundamental vowel 
sound in most European languages 


connotations of 


Europe, 


which corresponds most closely to 
that of the English word “no” is 


pure and sharp. If the word is 
pronounced in Canada with the 
European vowel sound, in response 
to what the Canadian spouse may 
consider a casual question, there is 
a suggestion of irritation and in- 
civility which the newcomer prob- 
ably did not intend to make. A 
Canadian makes the 


word “no 





sound polite as an answer in itself 
by extending the usual diphthong 
into a triphthong. Unless both part- 
ners realize, with a degree of good 
humor, that an intonation pattern is 
as much a matter of style as a hairdo, 
they may irritate each other un- 
mercifully in the simplest of domestic 
situations. 

Misinterpreted gestures are also a 
cause of friction. When in converse 
with a friend we may react as much 
to his gestures as to his words, al- 
though we are not aware of the fact. 
Different within 
culture certain 
gestures, 


groups our 


characteristic 


own 
have 

In different cultures, ges- 
tures differ even more widely. A 
shake of the head does not mean 
in Turkey. To North Ameri- 
cans, a the shoulders 
usually indicates indifference amount- 
ing at times to contempt for what is 
being said. To many Europeans, it 
represents nothing more than neu- 
trality and an admission of ignorance 
of the subject under discussion. The 
inopportune shrugging of a shoulder 
on the part of a European during a 
conversation with a North American 
could easily make the latter angry 
without his knowing why, and the 
European might become annoyed at 
the signs of the other’s reaction. The 
raising of an eyebrow, to go further, 
may be understood by the North 
American as the equivalent of “Don’t 
try to fool me, Mister,” while the 
European only meant, “I don’t follow 
your argument here.” 
an unfortunate chain 
could result. Each could go away 
from the conversation feeling that 
further friendship would not be very 


“no” 


shrug of 


Once again 
of reactions 
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profitable with one who could so 
easily “get on his nerves.” 

Table manners are a serious haz- 
ard. Europeans use their knives and 
forks differently; to them the Ameri- 
can custom of transferring the fork 
back and forth between the right and 
the left seems rude. Europeans 
count it bad manners to lay down 
the knife or fork unnecessarily dur- 
ing the meal. We count it bad 
manners to have the hands too much 
in evidence during the meal; they, 
to put either out of sight. Both we 
and they may easily become an- 
noyed, without sensing why, at each 
other's table manners. An adult 
needs a great deal of time to learn to 
use smoothly a new set of table 
manners, but he is not likely to 
receive many invitations to homes, 
nor to feel very much at ease when 
invited, until the table manners of 
the country become second nature 
to him. 

To my wife and her friends of 
similar education and _ intellectual 
interest, my Canadian friends seem 
strangely uninterested in what seem 
to the Europeans the really important 
problems of life, the great religious 
and philosophic problems within 
Christian culture. My friends, on 
the other hand, are inclined to be 
impatient at what seem to them the 
impracticality and lack of realism 
on the part of the Europeans. My 
wife is beginning to understand that 
North American young people are 
not really indifferent to fundamental 
issues of life and society but rather 
feel that, since these issues cannot 
be definitely decided and are beyond 
their control, it is more profitable to 





talk about things they can do some- 
thing about. I’m not sure how 
many Canadian young people can 
ever understand that the pursuit of 
pleasure and material comforts do 
not seem as important to the Euro- 
pean as they do to us. The European 
regards a good education as itself a 
claim to the respect of the com- 
munity; North Americans are apt to 
be scornful of knowledge not put to 
some practical use. Social exchange 
between individuals of the two groups 
is often unsatisfactory because neither 
respects the other's ideals. 
times neither is willing to believe 
Each 
group might well learn not to take 
its own set of values too seriously, 
seeing it, rather, simply as the ex- 
pression of a pattern of life peculiar 
to its own background. 

My wife and I have found it an 
exhilarating challenge to seek to- 
gether solutions to these and other 
problems in adjustment. 


Some- 


that the other has any ideals. 


Being mar- 
ried to a Canadian has certainly made 
my wife feel that she must adjust to 
life in Canada as rapidly as possible. 
For although my friends were willing 
to make special allowances for a few 
months, they soon began to judge 
her by the same standards they apply 
to all other members of their circle. 
If she is understandably hesitant to 
take the initiative in social contacts, 
they think she is snubbing them. If 
she fails to conform to Canadian 


styles in dress, especially in the com- 
bination of colors, she is thought to 
be trying to make herself conspicu- 
ous. If she is timid in adopting some 
of our manners, she is likely to be 
considered rude. 
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Most New Canadians want to make 
a speedy social adjustment to their 
adopted country. But, consciously, 
part of every immigrant’s personal- 
ity rebels against the making of an 
adjustment to new cultural patterns, 
for this represents a sort of betrayal 
of the traditions of his own people. 
Canadians can help a lot by being 
understanding and tolerant of this 
fundamental psychological hindrance, 
which will disappear the more 
rapidly, the more it is understood 
and tolerated. 


ARTICULATION 


(Continued from page 32) 


it a habit to listen to the CBC 
National News Summary daily. It 
does not matter that at first they will 
not understand; they will soon begin 
to recognize oft-repeated terms. As 
soon as they know a few words, they 
will recognize items and be encour- 
aged. Once the news begins to be 
easy, other programs may be tried. 


Finally, the teacher should keep 
continually before the student—every 
school of language should have a 
motto to this effect—that we learn to 
understand a language only by lis- 
tening to it; we learn to speak a 
language only by speaking it. Any- 
one can learn to speak a language— 
at least we all have; with intelligent 
guidance and sound technical help, 
the learning of a new language 
should not be an unpleasant experi- 
ence but a pleasant and rewarding 
one. 


[Throughout this article it should 
be understood that the same prin- 
ciples apply in teaching French to 
the newcomer. | 








Immigrant Meets the Union 


by G. B. Milling 


LADIMIR JANECEK, machine 

operator, has been a Canadian 
union member for about four 
months. Actually, he has been em- 
ployed at his present job for a little 
over six months; he joined the union 
at the end of the sixty-day proba- 
tionary period prescribed by the 
union contract. 


Before that he was a construction 
laborer for several months, on a 
hydro project. Before that again 
there were two years in France, a 
refugee from his native Czechoslo- 
vakia. Earlier still were the war 
years, in England, with a Czech 
squadron of the Royal Air Force. 


With his attractive wife and year- 
old daughter, Janecek is optimistic 
about the future. He hopes to be- 
come a first-class machinist; the 
foreman thinks he will. The two- 
room flat with its partly-paid-for 
electric stove and refrigerator, is 
home until they are able to make 
a down payment on a house of their 
own. Opportunities? “We'll do all 
right,” he says. “It’s really up to 
me anyway, isn’t it?” 


We might conclude that Janecek 
is likely to make a “normal” adjust- 
ment to his new surroundings. True, 
he has seen some things that might 
have shaken his confidence. Last 


winter, two months of unemploy- 
ment demonstrated that willingness 
to work may not always mean a meal 
ticket. Ninety-five dollars a month 
for rent makes saving for a new 
house difficult. Janecek has learned, 
however, that he shares with his fel- 
low workers the same troubles; high 
cost of living, shortage of housing, 
seasonal layoffs. Janecek, the immi- 
grant, will take his chances along 
with the rest of us. 


II 


To determine and define some of 
the “problems of integration” that 
have a bearing on Janecek’s relation- 
ship to the union, we find it neces- 
sary to forget for a while that Jane- 
cek exists as an individual and to 
think of him as part of a group. 
“Immigrants’—“the Union”—‘“the 
Company”: these are the terms we 
hear almost exclusively, with varia- 
tions, as we search out the problems. 

Then, before we can talk ‘about 
methods of solution, we have to try 
to connect the problems we hear, 
one by one, with Janecek and the 
flesh-and-blood people around him. 


“ve nothing against immigrants. 
We need more people in Canada, I 
know. But surely we should get our 
own people jobs before we throw 
our doors open to everybody.” 





Several times last winter, in em- 
ployment office line-ups and on 
crowded streetcars, Janecek would 
hear how “DP’s are taking jobs away 
from Canadians”, and could sense 
the bitterness behind the remarks. 
Jobless himself, even he may have 
wondered now and then why immi- 
grants were still arriving, while un- 
employment was increasing. When 
he finally landed a job at -X— 
Company, it was only after all those 
laid off had been called back to 
work. Since then the hostility has 
vanished . . . well, not quite... 


“The immigrants in our shop can’t 
even fill out their own time cards. 
Some of them don’t seem to care 
if they ever learn English.” 


Janecek picked up a little English 
while in the R.A.F., but not enough 
to give him confidence in conversa- 
tion. “There wasn’t much time for 
learning then,” he explains. He start- 
ed attending classes in English as 
soon as he came to Canada, and 
spent a lot of time reading books 
and newspapers while he was un- 
employed last winter. By the time 
he started at ——-X——— Company 
he could handle most situations, al- 
though he felt uncomfortable during 
the lunch-hour bull sessions. At 
first, too, there was embarrassment 
over the time cards; several times 
he had to ask for help from the time- 
keeper or the union steward. Both 
were polite and helpful, as they had 
been to many newcomers. Privately 
though, they may have complained 
a little about the extra work, ex- 
pressing the wish that “these people” 
might learn the language before 
they came to Canada. 
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Language seemed to be a barrier 
in more ways than one... 


“The DP’s have their own dances 
and affairs. They don’t usually come 
to union socials .. . Certainly they're 
invited, just like anyone else. It’s 
just that they probably prefer their 
old-country customs.” 


A couple of weeks ago, for the 
first time, Janecek joined in a lunch- 
room bull session. This the 
discussion was about Czechoslova- 
kia; one of the boys said suddenly: 
“Why not let Janecek tell us some- 
thing about it? After all, he was 
there.” Still surprised that he was 
able to hold their attention for at 
least ten minutes, Janecek now rea- 
lizes that his language difficulty is 
no longer an impassable hurdle. 
Perhaps that is why he has already 
bought two tickets for the union’s 
Christmas party. The Janeceks will 
also enjoy one or two holiday events 
at the Czech community center, 
where they will meet old friends and 
acquaintances. There is plenty of 
room in their life for old and new 
friends. 

But language troubles had com- 
plicated other matters too. 


“We tried to tell this immigrant that 
the company was trying to pull a 
speedup on his line. I told him no- 
body expected him to break any 
records. If he knocked himself out 
two or three days in a row, the time- 
study boys would have a good excuse 
to slash all our rates. Finally we 
had to get one of his own people 
from the next department to tell 
him the score.” 


Janecek had other experiences 
with the unwritten rules of the shop. 
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HOW MANY HAVE COME? 
The number of new arrivals in each year since 1946. The figure for 1952 is as of September 30. 


One afternoon, working faster than 
usual to make up for time lost having 
a medical checkup, he remained at 
his machine during the ten-minute 
rest period. Concentrating on the 
whirling shaft, the spiralling metal 
turnings, he jumped when the stew- 
ard touched him on the shoulder. 
Bluntly he was informed that no one 
worked through a rest period. It 
took years to get rest periods in 
the contract; anyway, management 
approved of them now, said they 
increased workers’ efficiency. Stand- 
ing silently by, the foreman nodded 
agreement. Janecek understood, but 
was embarrassed at the way some 
of the men were looking at him; 
even the steward angry, 
which was unusual. 

Some day he will understand that 


seemed 
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too. Understanding comes through 
experience, in the shop and in union 


activities ... 


“We have a union shop. That means 
all new workers become members 
after two months. The immigrants 
don’t take much interest in the union 
though. They take the union for 
granted. It was here when they 
came, they've got to join, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 


Janecek admits that perhaps he 
has taken the union for granted. He 
knows that this union depends more 
on its members than did the state- 
controlled labor organization he left 
in 1948, in Prague. Shortly after 
he became a union member here, 
he went to his first membership 
meeting. Judging that the union’s 





affairs were in good hands, he hasn’t 
felt any pressing need for his own 
participation. He does intend to 
attend regularly, though, as soon as 
he thinks he can understand the pro- 
ceedings which, of course, are in 
English. 
Ill 


Union concern about such prob- 
lems is by no means hypocritical, 
nor is it altogether altruistic. Con- 
ditions of tension, however minor, 
tend to undermine the sense of com- 
mon interest without which the or- 
ganization can neither speak nor act 
with consistent confidence and 
rationality. Today therefore, the 
unions are applying tested organiza- 
tional and educational methods de- 
signed to speed the process of mutual 
adjustment, and to ensure that both 
old and new members will continue 
to be assets to their unions. 


Fundamentally, the process of in- 
tegration is in the hands of thou- 
sands of local union officers, stew- 
ards, committeemen and active mem- 
Without fanfare, their job 
is that of promoting day-to-day team- 
work on the job and in union activi- 
ties. Practical experience in work- 
ing together is still the best teacher. 
Union educational programs bring 
to light those problems that are un- 
resolved, examine them unemotion- 
ally and suggest workable solutions. 


bers. 


Language training is often beyond 
the capacity of a union, -in terms 
both of funds and personnel; yet it 
is often. regarded as a key to the 
whole problem of integration. In 
Montreal, needle trades unions de- 
veloped a continuing program of 
classes for new immigrants, with 
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outstanding success. Elsewhere, 
immigrants have been encouraged to 
attend night classes in English or 
French, and citizenship, conducted 
by provincial or municipal educa- 
tion authorities. More recently some 
unions have planned day classes for 
shift workers who are unable to at- 
tend evening sessions. 


In many parts of the country, 
union welcoming committees have 
greeted new arrivals. Particularly 
effective and appreciated in smaller 
communities, the same technique has 
been used with some success in large 
centers such as Windsor, Vancouver 
and Montreal. 


Without the economic frustrations 
and without the language barriers, 
the problems of Janecek and his fel- 
low immigrants would bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to those of all 
union members—problems the 
unions have been forced to face 
from their earliest years. The two 
added factors have posed an unusual 
challenge, but not an impossible one. 


new 


As we leave Vladimir Janecek to 
his “adjustment”, it should be noted 
and underscored, that the union ap- 
proach to integration is premised 
upon the achievement of a planned 
immigration program that will make 
sense, above all, to “the man on the 
street”. That anonymous symbol, 
whether or not he belongs to a union, 
will be more receptive to immigra- 
tion and immigrants when he is 
shown—in no uncertain manner— 
that his job and his opportunities 
have been safeguarded. With that 
kind of cooperation from govern- 
ment, labor’s educational aims will 
be much closer to realization. 
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Immigrant Meets the Agency 


by David Weiss 


(Reprinted by permission from SoctaL Casework, December, 1952) 


which 
that of 
agency's work with immigrants which 


T HE experience on 


paper is based is our 
began in September, 1947. Then, on 
behalf of the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress, our agency, in collaboration 
with other Jewish health and welfare 
agencies in Montreal, undertook to 
provide the necessary social welfare 
services in receiving and adjusting 
the first group of war orphans to be 
brought to this country from devas- 
Since that time we 
have received 525 such war orphans. 


tated Europe. 


Since September, 1948, our agency 
has also been concerned with the wel- 
fare needs of immigrants who have 
come into this country under other 
immigration schemes, and who after 
the first six months of help from the 
local Jewish Immigrant Aid Society, 
come under our jurisdiction in Mont- 
treal. From 1948 to this time, we 
have received and dealt with 1,020 
immigrant case situations comprising 
several thousand persons. 

For the established social agencies 
in Canada, which until recently have 
not been directly involved with im- 
migration problems, the advent of 
immigrants for whom they agree to 
take many 
vexing problems. To what extent will 
there be sufficient funds and staff to 


responsibility presents 


deal with the newcomer group when 


we consider the already strained 
services and personnel available for 
local clientele? In what way will the 
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this work with immigrants and the de- 


mands they create disrupt the local 
services? How shall we approach 
the immigrant who presents not only 
the familiar problems but also the 
many uncertainties of the 
among us? These and other questions 
have been dealt with increasingly in 
the professional literature on the sub- 
ject. 
and 


stranger 


Yet in mobilizing community 
deal with 
immigrants, many positive gains for 


agency resources to 
local services can be achieved, too. 
because of the specific appeal that 
immigrants have for different parts 
of the community. 

The dramatic nature of work with 
immigrants and of the problems they 
present arouses a great deal of in- 
terest. Many new and extra services 
be undertaken. Greater co- 
ordination among health and welfare 
services is achieved in helping im- 
migrants than often seems possible 
for ongoing local 
The translation of gains 


may 


services for 
clientele. 
from one to another of our services 
is an important factor that should not 
be overlooked by established agen- 
cies. We have found a greater readi- 
ness on the part of the volunteer and 
organized community to cooperate 
with the agency and its staff in the 
common aim of helping newcomers 
find a place for themselves among us. 
Better opportunities for agencies to 
demonstrate their real ability to help 
people can hardly be found than in 
work with immigrants. 





I believe the important thing that 
must be recognized at all times is 
that wnmigrants as a group with all 
the cultural, historical and_ social 
meaning that this label denotes must 
be separated from the immigrant as 
an individual. In other words, case- 
work services and techniques are of 
inestimable value in working with the 
particular person who happens to be 
an immigrant. Often it is not until 
the immigrant comes to the case- 
worker that he is recognized as a real 
person, as someone of consequence, 
rather than a member of a vague, 
amorphous group of étrangers. 


What are of the 
services that immigrants as people 
should have if we are to facilitate 
their feeling of belonging, and enable 
them to find a successful way of 
adjusting to our way of life so that 


some concrete 


they may join our ranks as fellow 
citizens ? 
reception 
and for 
housing. 


There is need for proper 
and information services 
the proper 
The need for a job is 
paramount, one of the major factors 
by which the immigrant is enabled to 
feel at home quickly. Proper clothing 
so that he does not stand 
different is also important. 


location of 


out as 
How to 
purchase and prepare food is also 
important, for immigrants 
come from countries where austerity 


many 


prevails and they have otherwise been 
and receptive 
facilities for out-patient and hospital 
services are necessary, as are educa- 
tional facilities. Opportunities for 
religious observance and activity, and 
for recreational and informal gather- 
ings are also vital. The facilities of 
settlement houses, girl guides, and 


deprived. Proper 


scout groups, for association and 
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participation with fellow Canadians 
are essential. 

Individualized vocational counsel- 
ing and retraining schemes should 
be available. For those whose work 
habits or whose skills have been 
impaired and who cannot be im- 
mediately employed, we have found 
the sheltered workshop a valuable 
tool. Volunteer groups and _indi- 
viduals may be found to tutor immi- 
grants in school subjects and in ways 
of getting along, with an attendant 
opportunity of forming big brother 
and sister relationships. This plan 
has reciprocal values for both the 
resident and the newcomer. For those 
with aptitude for higher education 
and specialized training, provision 
should be made for opportunities to 
obtain scholarships or bursaries. The 
immigrant needs to know that some- 


where in the community there is an 
organized agency or group to whom 
he may from time to time come to 
get information or the necessary help 
by which to tide himself over inevi- 
table emergencies. 


The above services, concrete in the 
main, have an intangible component 
that makes such helping activities 
effective rather than merely desirable. 
This ingredient is the individualized 
approach provided through social 
casework. In applying any of our 
services, with all the limitations in- 
herent in whatever can be done by 
any group for any individual, we can 
be aware at the given time and place 
of the psychological meaning to the 
individual who needs help, of what it 
means to ask for help. We can aid 
him in using that help constructively, 
both in his own self-interest and the 
interest of the community. 





Questions People Ask 


Who helps the newcomers find jobs when they arrive? 

The Immigration Branch through their Settlement Officers and the 
Department of Labour, through its National Employment Service, are both 
involved in helping immigrants to find employment. In general it may be 
said that the Department of Labour is more involved with immigrants 
brought out in groups to do specific kinds of work like mining, lumbering, 
domestic service, etc., while the Department of Immigration concerns itself 
with individuals and families. Many non-governmental organizations and 
agencies, particularly ethnic and religious groups, are also helpful. 

Do newcomers receive unemployment insurance if they are laid off their 
jobs? 

A person becomes eligible for unemployment insurance benefits only 
when he has made contributions covering 180 days during the previous 
two years, of which 65 must be in the last quarter. Persons employed in 
agriculture, fishing, private domestic service, private duty nursing, or 
employed in charitable or non-profit institutions do not make contri- 
butions. Since many newcomers go to work in these occupations, they 
will not become eligible for benefits. Others will be entitled to benefits 
when they have been insured for the minimum period. If a newcomer is 
in doubt about his status, he should go to the nearest office of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission and ask the insurance officer to explain 
it to him. 

What happens to an immigrant who has a serious illness or accident 
requiring hospitalization and medical care which he is unable to pay for? 

Ontario by agreement with the federal government has waived residence 
requirements to provide welfare assistance and hospitalization, including 
treatment in sanatoria and hospitals for the mentally ill, for all immigrants 
who are rendered indigent through accident or illness during the first year 
after arrival in Canada. Assistance under this agreement is granted for a 
period of one year following the accident or illness with the cost shared 


equally by the provincial and federal governments. Immigrants receiving 


assistance under this agreement are not subject to deportation on grounds 
of indigency. 

Welfare assistance for New Canadians is administered by the Ontario 
Department of Public Welfare under The Unemployment Relief Act, The 
Mothers’ Allowance Act, and The Child Protection Act. Application should 
be made to the public welfare administrator or commissioner of the munici- 
pality where the applicant resides, the Clerk of the municipality, or the 
Field Worker of the Ontario Department of Public Welfare. If application 
cannot be made through these channels write directly to the Director of the 
appropriate Branch, Department of Public Welfare, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. In cases involving child welfare, application should be made to 
the local Children’s Aid Society if there is a Society serving the area. 

Hospitalization for indigent immigrants is administered by the Ontario 
Department of Health. Hospital authorities apply for payment to cover the 
cost of treatment and services provided. 
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This agreement has been offered to the other provinces and is intended 
to replace agreements now in force. Until the other provinces accept it, 
the situation is far from clear since the agreements now in force differ 
from province to province and apply to certain classes of immigrants only. 
Furthermore, residence requirements vary by which newcomers may 
qualify for aid on the same basis as citizens. Inquiries about specific 
situations should be addressed to the Deputy Minister of Public Welfare 
in the province in which the situation arises. 


Do newcomers receive family allowances? 

They do not become eligible for family allowances till they have been in 
residence in the country for one year. Any child born in Canada becomes 
eligible at birth. 


Do newcomers become liable to deportation if they appeal for public 
assistance? 

In practice, deportation has not taken place on grounds of indigency 
alone, and the Government has stated that it is not likely to take place 
in any case of temporary need. Nevertheless, the Immigration Act does 
require that municipal officers shall report to the Director of Immigration 
any person who is, or is likely to become, “a public charge,” and the 
Government does retain the power to execute a deportation order on that 
ground. When the immigrant appeals for public assistance, the municipal 
officer is duty bound to tell him that this makes him legally liable to 
deportation. However, the Government has stated that it exercises this 
power “sympathetically,” not strictly. 
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The Making of Citizens 


by Frazer Earle 


TEYHE GROUP of adults around the 

restaurant table involved 
in animated discussion; food received 
some part of their attention, but 
generally this attention was shifting 
rapidly from one speaker to another. 
The three men and four women were 
dealing with a problem close to the 
heart of our national life. They were 
a sub-committee of the Manitoba Cit- 
izenship Committee, and the specific 
responsibility outlined was to deter- 
mine channels of communication and 
referral on behalf of the New Cana- 
dians who were reaching Manitoba. 
and Winnipeg, at the bitterest point 
of a bitter winter. Who can help 
with job placements? Who can help 
with temporary shelter? Who can 
help with recreation? Who can help 
with English language classes? These, 


were 


and many more, were the questions 
of very present concern to all New 
Canadians reaching Winnipeg. 

This 


many established by the larger group, 


sub-committee was one of 
the Citizenship Committee. The 
parent committee met monthly under 
the able leadership of veteran Judge 
W. J. Lindal, assisted professionally 
by the personnel of the Welfare 
Council of Winnipeg and the Re- 
gional Officer for the Citizenship 
Branch, Andrew Thompson. The 
committee was constituted of more 
than seventy members, representing 


as many organizations, including 
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government agencies, professional 
agencies, church groups, ethnic wel- 
fare groups, university personnel and 
many lay organizations—a truly rep- 
resentative body of organizations and 
citizens, carrying the weight of thou- 
sands of citizens. 


Probably much of the credit can 
be given to the Welfare Council of 
Winnipeg, which stimulated _ the 
formation of this committee and 
after nurturing it, precipitated it into 
activity. The winter of 1951-52 was 
a difficult and bitter one for many 
New Canadians. and the Welfare 
Council pushed the work of the com- 
mittee along into four areas, i.e. 
recreation, welfare, employment and 
housing. Sub-committees sprang 
readily into being and started the 
process of laying a foundation of 
practical programs. Over Christmas 
the committee called on 
agencies and service clubs to assist 
in programs of recreation at Immi- 
gration Hall for the New Canadians 
who were there in 


recreation 


temporary resi- 
Rotary Club did a magnifi- 
cent job of Christmas parties for the 
adults and children in the Hall as 
well as those now resident in the 
community. The Y.W.C.A. started 
a weekly swim and social program 
for mothers and children, with the 
Central Volunteer Bureau arranging 
for the very necessary transportation 
for these people; dances were held 


dence. 





for the newcomers and, in all, the 
Y.W.C.A. found itself deeply in- 
volved. The Y.M.C.A, assisted men 
in job placement, working closely 
with National Employment Service 
officials; a three-month free member- 
ship was provided for all immigrants, 
and they were urged into adult pro- 
grams of one kind or another. The 
church groups opened their doors 
widely enough for many to take ad- 
vantage of the programs being 
The Girl Guides were 
doing a notable job at the Hall, ar- 
ranging several parties for the 
there. And so 
the Citizenship Committee’s work was 
carried out according to plan by the 
many organizations geared to act. 


provided. 


numerous children 


Members of other sub-committees 
were busy establishing lines of com- 
munication and 
setting up referral systems, all of 
which avoided duplication of services 
offered in the community. Other 
groups were engaged in the study of 
employment possibilities as well as 


between agencies, 


technical and professional require- 
ments for New Canadians in Mani- 
toba; still others were working with 
the several government agencies to 


determine where areas of responsi- 


and 
of welfare and 


bility could be established 


clarified in terms 


housing. 


Immigration Hall, during the 
winter months, was an exceeding- 
ly busy thoroughfare. Programs 
of varied interests, promoted by 
different agencies, were held on the 
long winter and 
English language classes, given by a 


group of volunteers, were held in 


days evenings. 
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the Hall to help the New Canadians 
gain a basic knowledge of the new 
homeland before entering employ- 
ment. One of the teachers, Miss Des- 
jardins, arranged for groups to at- 
tend hockey games. Friendship 
groups were established among the 
immigrants and used to acquaint 
them with the country they had 
entered. Concerts, movies, parties, 
speakers, and other projects served 
as a medium for recreation and for 
information. 


Among the claims that people are 
becoming more sensitive to the needs 
of others, not the least is the evi- 
dence of a growing appreciation of 
the role of the New Canadian by the 
“old” Canadian. The progress in 
this field taking place in Manitoba, 
while not spectacular, is consistent. 
The good works of many agencies 
were crystallized for observation 
through the coordinated functioning 
of the Manitoba Citizenship Com- 
mittee. 


Another area deserving mention 
was the research carried out on the 
requirements of the various technical 
and professional bodies for New 
Canadians arriving and hoping to 
carry on work as engineers, lawyers, 
doctors, and so on. Under the 
leadership of Dean Waines, of the 
University of Manitoba, a group of 
men and women searched out the 
facts from the various sources and 
prepared an excellent report for the 
committee which will serve both the 
New Canadian and the interested 
organizations. 


On May 23, significant Citizenship 
Day ceremonies were organized in 





the Manitoba Legislative Buildings. 
The sub-committee responsible for 
this occasion spent much time in 
selecting the area of emphasis for 
program as well as a great deal 
of research into what to do and 
with whom to do it. The result of 
the planning was that there were 
present, representatives of twenty- 
five ethnic groups who became 
citizens of Canada, persons who had 
attained twenty-one years of age and 
full citizenship, and representative 
school children. The Lieut.-Governor 
of the Province, the Premier of the 
Province, the Speaker of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and a Chief Justice 
each presented a short challenging 
address to the gathered assembly, 
and a local radio station carried this 
event over the air to many residents 
of Manitoba. A highlight of this 
ceremony was the charge presented 
by the Speaker of the House, himself 
an emigrant from the Ukraine some 
twenty-five years ago. With a great 
deal of enthusiasm he urged the New 
Canadians citizens of 
Canada and to integrate the things 
of their heritage into the greater, 
more expansive, heritage of Canada. 
To conclude the ceremony, a com- 
memorative certificate was given to 
each of the representatives assembled. 
It was a symbolic performance in 


to become 


the best tradition, and appeared to 
put a very “nice” finishing touch to 
the committee’s work for the season. 


Probably the most significant thing 
about all this was that an organiza- 


formed—the Manitoba 
Citizenship Committee, which was 
able to coordinate, channel and in- 


tion was 
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stigate programs of many agencies 
and organizations. As another Fall- 
Winter-Spring looms ahead, the 
Manitoba Citizenship Committee is 
geared to go into action immediately ; 
the committee members and_ their 
agencies will do another effective 
piece of work on behalf of their new 
Canadian brothers. 


The work of the Winnipeg 
Y.M.C.A., while not impressive 
beyond that of any other agency in- 
volved in the total program, gives 
a picture of the kind of thing each 
agency did in taking its share of 
responsibility. The young men’s 
Counselling Service did these things: 


(1) Established communication, 
for some of the professional and 
technically skilled New Canadians, 
with universities, professional socie- 
ties and community groups of their 
own country, now resident in 
Manitoba. 


(2) Provided means of occasional 
physical recreation in the form of 
swims, gym classes, table tennis, etc., 
as well as the offer of a trial free 
membership in the association. 


(3) Encouraged attendance at 
various adult club programs in the 
Y.M.C.A., where a host and hostess 
system had been established among 
club members in order to ensure the 
visitors’ acceptance in the group. 


(4) Established lines of communi- 
cation with the National Employment 
Service officials, contacted employers 
directly after the New Canadian had 
been registered with NES. 


(5) Provided counselling for in- 
dividuals and groups to talk about 





Eva von Gencsy, star of the 
Winnipeg Ballet, came to 
Canada in 1948 under con- 
tract to spend one year in 
domestic service. She had 
previously danced in Salz- 
burg and Budapest, her 
native city. After complet- 
ing her contract and spend- 
ing two years in the corps 
de ballet, she had her 
chance at leading roles like 
the one in which she is here 
pictured, Odette in “Swan 
Lake”, posed in Assiniboine 
Park. 


Canada, jobs, hopes and_ plans, 
generally creating an atmosphere of 
friendliness and interest. 


Another project of the Y.M.C.A., 
implemented by a committee repre- 
senting ethnic groups and interested 
citizens, is the Annual Folk Festival. 
In 1951 the Festival was held in con- 
junction with the ‘Y’ Centennial Cele- 
brations. With the cooperation of 
the CBC, local radio and press, in- 


cluding the foreign language news- 


and the nineteen ethnic 
groups who participated, a four-day 
Festival was held. Dances, songs 
and instruments bringing nostalgic 
glimpses of central Europe, Asia, the 
British Isles and other lands, were 
worked together into a picturesque 
setting under the direction of CBC 
producer Tom Taylor. There were 
several by-products of the festival: 
one, effective spreading of informa- 
tion to many distant points; two, 


papers, 
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the discovery of real talent among the 
performers; and three, the satisfac- 
tion of seeing several ethnic groups 
working together on a common pro- 
ject. The 1952 festival was a 
greater success and still further 
efforts were put forth by the CBC 
and other communication channels. 


A Y.M.C.A. Adult Club, the Cru- 
cible Club, is typical of the many 
lay groups going to Immigration 
Hall. The purpose behind their 
effort was to give the New Canadians 
a feeling of belonging to Canada. 
This group, without advice or direc- 
tion, spent a series of Sunday after- 
noons in Immigration Hall showing 
movies of Canada and talking with 
the New Canadians. The club, which 
is an inter-ethnic, inter-faith study 
group, possesses representatives of 
several language groups in its mem- 
bership and these persons were able 
to work closely with the immigrants. 








Other Cases in Point 











These examples of what is going on in Canada to meet the needs of 
newcomers are selected from an almost indefinite number oj possibilities 
to illustrate points made in the articles and should be read in the same order. 


INFORMATION 
IN CANADA 

A survey of the foreign language 
press in 1950 showed that the propor- 
tion of Canadian news in the editor- 
ial columns of the foreign language 
newspapers sympathetic to the demo- 
cratic system was remarkably small— 
from one per cent to eleven per cent. 
At the same time, other foreign 
language papers, which seemed well 
financed, were printing news that 
distorted the picture of Canada’s poli- 
tical and economic system as part of 
their Communist propaganda sche- 
dule. 

Realization of the initial depen- 
dence of new Canadians on_ their 
respective ethnic group journals and 
the importance of establishing an 
essentially Canadian content in the 
news they printed, led to the forma- 
tion of Canadian Scene in 1951. The 
proposal which seemed most favor- 
able to improving foreign language 
press coverage of Canadian events 
was to set up a news service supply- 
ing a weekly budget of articles and 
shorter items on Canadian political 
affairs, industrial progress, culture, 
history, social life and institutions. 
Canadian Scene has set up such a 
service, translating their weekly pack- 
ets into thirteen languages to send 
out to 52 newspapers. It is hoped 
that funds and facilities 
allow an expansion of the service with 


will soon 


more languages, and possibly a pic- 
ture service, for which the demand 
has been Canadian Scene 
has been supported entirely by dona- 
tions from companies, organizations 
and individuals in Canada, and has 
received no grant from the Govern- 
ment, with the 
Government in any way. 
The 52 newspapers have 
mated aggregate circulation of 330,- 
158. They are published in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Windsor, Port Arthur, 
Chatham, Winnipeg, Steinbach, Al- 
tona, Regina, Battleford, Rosthern, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, and 
Grand Forks. Several papers in cities 
in the United States also receive 
Canadian Scene, all of them having a 
substantial circulation in Canada. 


strong. 


nor is it connected 


an esti- 


Among the topics covered in the 
past editions of Canadian Scene were 
the Royal visit and its significance, 
immigration policy, na- 
resources and development, 
defense, the Canadian tax 
system, education in Canada, the 
judicial system, notable achievements 
by New Canadians, the parliamentary 
system, medicine, health and social 
welfare, the St. Lawrence Seaway, 


Canadian 
tional 
national 


and similar topics of interest to 
people new to this country. The 
is prepared in the office of 
Canadian Isabella Street, 
from 


publications and 


copy 
Scene on 
selections 


in Toronto, from 


various national 





contributions from volunteer writers 
and research workers. The English 
material is provided to the trans- 
lators on Monday of each week and 
they return the copy translated on 
Friday of each week, when it is 
mailed across the country. 

Foreign language newspaper edi- 
tors have welcomed Canadian Scene 
from its very inception. Some find 
the service more useful than others, 
of course, but the articles are gen- 
erally given prominence as front page 
features, editorials or in the appro- 
priate section of the newspaper. 
Many letters from editors testify that 
the articles are frequently consulted 
on subject matter and indicate the 
real value of the service. 


ETHNIC GROUP COOPERATION 

Montreal has used a new approach 
to the integration of New Canadians 
by employing the services of an 
Ethnic Cooperative Society. This So- 
ciety, which is incorporated under 
the name of The Canadian Society 
for the Aid of Eastern European 
Refugees, is composed of representa- 
tives from the chief ethnic societies of 
the Ukrainians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Latvians, Lithuan- 
ians and Estonians, together with the 
chairmen of nine committees who are 
all native born Canadians. 

This Society has extended its efforts 
to all newcomers to Canada irrespec- 
tive of origin. Their activities include 
weekly moving picture shows at the 
Immigration Hostel and _ weekly 
dances or programs during the win- 
ter months. Many thousand dollars’ 
worth of used clothing has been col- 
lected and distributed along with toys 
and games, razor blades, magazines 
and other amenities. All immigrant 


boats are welcomed with a delegation 
of ten to twenty persons. Refresh- 
ments are served during the long wait 
for customs clearance. 


Courses in English are put on at 
the Hostel during the winter. This 
winter four technical courses have 
been arranged for draughtsmen, 
motor mechanics, machinists and 
welders. Special language courses are 
being given in conjunction with the 
trade instruction. Special trade dic- 
tionaries will be prepared, tested in 
practice during the winter and printed 
in the spring. These glossaries will be 
in at least five languages and will 
contain, it is hoped, a section on con- 
version from metric to linear measure- 
ments, the main differences in Euro- 
pean and Canadian trade practices 
and an article on the history and posi- 
tion of the Canadian labor unions in 
the national economy. 

Since its formation also, the So- 
ciety has maintained a free counsel- 
ling service for all who desire it. The 
University Settlement donated office 
space. The staff of three paid work- 
ers and the two telephones have been 
kept constantly busy with problems 
of emergency relief, lost baggage, 
lost friends, legal problems, and in- 
formation of ail kinds. The chief oc- 
cupation of the staff, however, has 
been to find jobs and housing. 

Other committees have been en- 
gaged in matters of cultural discovery 
and integration, in providing pub- 
licity, and raising the ever necessary 
funds. Large firms have been chiefly 
responsible for providing the funds 
to date. An increasing number of 
badly needed donations are begin- 
ning to come in from individuals. 
Needless to say they are very wel- 





One of the ten children in the Van Moorsel 
family who came from Holland with many 
other families to farm in Canada. 


indeed without them the 
demands and 


come and 


increasing activities 


may shortly swamp the society. 


RURAL WELCOME 


Taking part in a program or any 


of the 
surest ways of making a newcomer 
feel at And acting on that 
principle Women’s Institutes are find- 
ing ways and means of having new 
Canadians contribute of their wealth 
of crafts, music and culture to WI 
meetings. 

Here are some of the things that 
have been happening in Ontario. 

\ Wingham institute had a new 
member from Yugoslavia demonstrate 
Falkland had an ad- 
dress on the customs, resources and 
religious observances of Holland by 
a newcomer from that country. Bow- 
manville arranged to have two Dutch 
women talk about their native foods. 

The women not only talked about 
food. they brought to the meeting two 


community activity is one 


home. 


lace-making. 
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native dishes 
and stuffed green peppers and 
served them their Canadian 
friends. “It was really good, and we 
were glad to get the recipes,” said a 
native Canadian present. 


of their country pie 


to 


Pine Grove had a showing of films 
by a Hollander, with several Dutch 
families joining in their native songs. 
And at the Kingston area convention 
a trio of Dutch women provided the 
program. 

Institutes are learning that people 
who come to Canada from countries 
back of the Iron Curtain can tell 
Canadians a great deal about world 
events. Commenting on this, a Van- 
dorf institute member quoted a 
woman from Czechoslovakia as say- 
ing: “In my country I used to wake 
up every morning with dread saying 
to myself, ‘What will happen today?’ 
In Canada nothing happens. We have 
our farm, we can work, we have our 
freedom again. It is the freedom to 
work and live after existence in Com- 


munist Czechoslovakia which makes 
us so thankful.” 


International days have been 
arranged by several institutes to give 
newcomers a public welrome. 

Welland County institutes arranged 
a special luncheon and each branch 
was asked to bring as guests one or 
more new Canadians. There were 
present people from England, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Hungary, Ger- 
many, Estonia, Malta, Ukraine and 
Serbia, and each was introduced to 
the gathering. By pre-arrangement 
also greetings were read from coun- 
try women’s organizations in almost 
every land represented in the ACWW. 

Peel County welcomed its new 
Canadians at a citizenship day. The 





New arrivals from the 
United Kingdom on the first 
flight of the Canadian 
Government Charter Air 
Service in 1948 are greeted 
by the then Minister of 
Mines and Resources. 


South Peel WI appointed a com- 
mittee to consult with other organiza- 
tions, with the result that practically 
every organization in the 
came into the scheme. 

Program included presentation of 
certificates by the county judge, a 
welcome by Mrs. J. E. Houck, citi- 
zenship convener for the Federated 
WI of Canada, and addresses by local 
members of parliament, with a plenti- 
ful supply of new Canadian talent in 
the entertainment program. 


7000 CLUB 

The name of this club was taken 
from the scheme promoted by George 
Drew in 1947, when he was premier 
of Ontario, to fly out seven thousand 
British immigrants. The club was 
formed in Toronto in 1947, by a few 
of the first arrivals, to provide social 
contacts for these newcomers and to 
promote good fellowship between 
them the Canadian citizens 
among whom they were to be living 
and working. Membership is open to 
British subjects, Canadian citizens 
and citizens of Eire. Many of the 
original members are still active, 
though the total membership role has 
shrunk from a peak of 2000 in 1948 
to about three hundred. 


district 


and 


The Club now has its own premises 
on Yonge Street, Toronto—an old 
dance studio which the members re- 
modelled They use it 
for their own program three nights 
a week and help to carry the heavy 
charges by renting it out for other 
parties. 


themselves. 


On Wednesday, there is square and 


Scottish country dancing; on Fridays 
social dancing; on Sundays, from 
five o’clock on, games, chat, tea and 


entertainment. The Sunday shows 
are the most popular feature of the 
Club’s program, for Sunday is a 
lonely day for folk without friends in 
a big city. Films alternate with live 
talent and the programs look first 
class. During the summer, Sunday 
excursions are substituted for the 
regular Sunday programs. 

The Club also arranges various 
special events, such as a Christmas 
party for the children, New Year's 
frolic, etc. There are special interest 
groups, too, for drama, 
bowling and such. 

A letter of welcome is distributed to 
British newcomers as soon after they 
arrive as possible. Even without 
the language barrier, these new- 
comers can be lonely too! 


soccer, 





ENGLISH AND 
CITIZENSHIP 

We are a class of “New Cana- 
dians” striving to integrate ourselves 
into the life of the community. We 
must adapt ourselves to Canadian 
foods, clothes and customs and to 
learning the English language. We 
are lonely and so are glad to go in 
a group with our teacher to see the 
activities of people in this small 
Canadian town where we hope to 
reside. (Huntsville, Ont.) 

There is a different atmosphere 
about meeting people in a group. We 
do not feel that we are singled out 
and critically inspected as we would 
be if we were alone. Each time we 
meet people we make friends who 
speak to us on the street, in the post 
office and in the church. Sometimes 
we are offered work and salaries are 
quoted. This gives us the oppor- 


tunity of comparing positions and 
salaries and proves to us that there 


is always work available, which 
thought gives us a feeling of security. 
By thus being able to exercise our 
five senses and bring into play that 
proverbial sixth sense, we are able 
to get a clearer perspective of daily 
life here. 

So far we have gone to the curling 
rink, the badminton club, the bowl- 
ing alley, the ice rink to see figure 
skating and to the library where we 
can read only children’s books as 
yet but where we can sit quietly with 
our friends, see magazines and news- 
papers and watch people come and 
go. 

One night we went to see Munici- 
pal Government at work. We saw 
one of our own countrymen, on the 
council, vote against the appeal of 





another of our countrymen for a 
lower license fee. The fee was a fair 
one and we felt that we had seen good 
government and fair play. 

Another evening we were enter- 
tained by the missionary society of a 
church and shown colored movies and 
still pictures of scenes on this con- 
tinent. Our teacher gave a 10-minute 
address on the wonderful course 
provided for us in Basic English and 
Citizenship by the Department of 
Education and she displayed our 
books. During the lunch which fol- 
lowed, we moved about the room and 
were introduced to members of the 
missionary society. 

The evening was not without its 
amusing moments. One of our small 
boys did not like milk but struggled 
valiantly to drink the glass of milk 
poured for him. He succeeded in 
emptying the glass only to have it 
generously refilled for him by a 
smiling lady. 

We had a Christmas party in the 
school and saw our first Canadian 
Christmas tree. There was a small 
gift there for each one of us and 
some women from other countries 
who have been in Canada for some 
years, collected a littlke money from 
us and we gave the teacher a pair of 
Italian vases. These same ladies 
served us a wonderful lunch. 

Spring came and the men in our 
class were told that they could each 
have a garden, one mile out of town, 
if they wished it. Two men accepted. 
While the men worked in the gar- 
den, the women went to a cabin on 
the farm, where they covered a new 
basinette with pink dimity and 
trimmed it with blue bows. This was 
to be a gift for the first Canadian 








baby to be born to members of our 
class. The garden produce is not 


all in yet but our baby is here. She 
Her name is Mary De 


is a girl. 
Bartolo. 

Our closing event took place one 
night after class, when we walked to 
the home of a pupil for refreshments. 
Imagine our excitement when a visi- 
tor arrived and was introduced to us 
as the Mayor of the town. He par- 
took of our refreshments and then 
arose and welcomed us and assured 
us of the support of the town in our 
efforts. Suddenly, small white rolls 
tied with white ribbon appeared in 
his hands. Our certificates! We had 
been successful in our examinations. 
He congratulated us, made the pres- 
entation and adjured us to, “Carry 
on, New Canadians.” 


FOR STUDENTS 

Friendly Relations with Overseas 
Students (FROS) has as its aim “to 
welcome to Canada students from 
other countries and to provide oppor- 
tunities for mutual understanding and 
appreciation”. It was established 
primarily to assist students coming 
from overseas (mostly from South- 
East Asia) and returning overseas 
after completion of studies. But it 
has found in the needs of new immi- 
grants who have been, are now, or 
wish some time to be, university and 
professional people in Canada, a field 
of service which cannot be ignored. 


In Toronto two staff people work- 
ing with FROS devote one-half their 
time to work with new immigrants. 
Problems of financing, immigration 
and friendship are particularly acute. 





THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT 


ANGELICA CASS, MARY GUYTON, MARGARET KIELTY 
AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES—Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, using a 
simple controlled vocabulary of the most essential words. 


EDUCATION TODAY 
By 


HOW WE LIVE—Angelica Cass—$1.50 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate adults 
who wish to learn English for daily needs. 
YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB—Cass—$1.25 
Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediates in evening 
schools or afternoon classes. 
WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples 
how to write all types of business and social letters. 
AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 


Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information needed to 
become a good American citizen. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Ask for complete 1953 Catalogue “FT” 
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The work which is being done may 
be summed up as follows: 

Financing—Students need to find 
work which enables them to pay for 
their university training, such work 
often having to fit into a heavy 
schedule of lectures. An organization 
which has its feelers out in many 
parts of the community can be of 
great assistance; particularly FROS 
can be of help in placing many stu- 
dents in homes where room and board 
may be earned by housework and 
baby-sitting. 

Immigration—Some students need 
advice generally about application for 
citizenship; some who have arrived 
on student or visitor's visas need to 
apply to have them changed; almost 
all will find it necessary or at least 
desirable to travel in the United 


States, which creates a serious prob- 
lem. FROS creates channels for pro- 


cessing these requests, and can also 
vouch for the character of the per- 
sons applying. 

Friendship—This is always the 
important. New immigrants 
may be desperately lonely. The best 
of them wish to become an integral 
part of the Canadian community as 
soon as possible. They do not want 
to spend much of their time with 
new or old immigrants from their 
homeland. Yet ordinary 
Canadians, and especially ones with 


most 


meeting 


some degree of sympathy and under- 
standing, can be difficult. FROS pro- 
vides the gathering-place where a 
natural meeting takes place, where 
mutual interests are discovered and 
differences muted, where invitations 
home and to join other groups are a 
natural consequence. 

The important thing here is enough 
Canadians to go around and the per- 





manent quarters in which to meet. 
In Toronto the FROS office now 
serves, and it is likely that there will 
be added shortly a Friendship House 
with staff for just this purpose. 
Friendship is the greatest need also 
of a most neglected group of new 
immigrants, the older academics, for- 
merly of high standing professionally 
in their own country. In Canada they 
are too old or too hampered by finan- 
ces or family to take necessary re- 
training; or, they may be kept out 
of their profession by restrictive rules 
of Canadian professional associations. 
Their future in Canada is to do 
manual or clerical labor, and they 
long for friendship with university 
people of like training and interests. 
If there were the facilities, there 
would be a splendid opportunity to 
gather these people into a spare-time 
research center, for there are among 
them specialists in fields of study not 
known in Canada. But in the mean- 
time in Toronto under FROS a group 
of about fifty has been gathered to 
meet monthly with University of To- 
ronto staff to hear about and discuss 
broad topics of common concern. 
In most university communities 
several individuals or organizations 
together could unite to perform these 
services. FROS was established under 
the sponsorship of Jewish, Catholic, 
Protestant and secular groups, to- 
gether with the various religious and 
secular student movements, to pro- 
mote just this kind of activity. FROS 
would be pleased to give help and 
answer questions addressed to the na- 
tional office, 43 St. George St., To- 
ronto 5. Enquirers would be put 
touch with FROS corresponding 
members in university cities who are 
already doing some work in this field. 








QUEBEC UNIONS 

Well aware of the many problems 
raised by immigration, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labor 
has been deeply 


interested in the 
government immigration policy. 

To express its concern by concrete 
action on behalf of the immigrants, 
1951, the C.C.C.L. 
established a service for them under 
the responsibility of Mr. F. Krakow- 
ski, president of the International 
Federation of Christian Workers, 
Refugees and Emigrants, who already 
has had a wide experience in this 
matter. 


on December 


During the eleven months since its 
foundation, the C.C.C.L.’s Service for 
Immigrants has greeted in its offices 
in Montreal about 6,000 immigrants. 
They are given information on a 
variety of subjects and more particu- 
larly on labor legislation in Canada, 
working conditions in various indus- 
tries or trades, salaries, social security 
measures, insurance, labor unionism, 
housing conditions, etc. 

Many of these immigrants, former 
unionists in Europe, have obtained 
from this Service letters of introduc- 
tion and even financial help. In con- 
nection with the employment services 
of various union locals affiliated to 
the C.C.C.L., the Service has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the abnormal un- 
employment conditions, in finding 
employment for 960 men and women. 

With the cooperation of the Build- 
ing Trades Federation, 350 skilled 
workers were given a competence card 
for the following trades: carpenters 
and plasterers, 
cement and steel armature workers, 
painters, plumbers and electricians. 

In many cases temporary permits 
were granted to some workers who 


joiners, masons, 
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had failed the examination due to a 
lack of knowledge of the difference 
in working methods applied in Can- 
ada. These temporary permits allowed 
the workers to find employment and 
perfect their skills. They were re- 
quested to take another examination 
after two months. 

All New Canadian members, or 
those eligible to become members, of 
any syndicate affiliated with the 
C.C.C.L. have received particular con- 
sideration in the way of translation 
and interpretation. They now can 
attend meetings with interest and ex- 
plain their problems or grievances. 
This new service has brought many 
memberships to the C.C.C.L. 

Finally, through newspaper articles 
and radio talks, the C.C.C.L. has 
undertaken an education program 
addressed to immigrants, for the pur- 
pose of helping their adaptation to 
Canada by introducing them to the 
various Canadian problems. 

The C.C.C.L. has great plans for the 
future, to improve and broaden the 
types of services rendered to New 
Canadian workers. 


ORGANIZING FOR 
COORDINATION 

A striking instance of the value to 
the general community of having a 
representative group interest itself 
in a public problem, is the work of 
the Montreal Coordinating Council 
for New Immigrants. It was formed 
three years ago when a number of 
people who had been active in the 
Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees and other such organiza- 
tions were concerned with the impact 
on the community of the sudden 
arrival of large numbers of immi- 
grants. It is basically a coordinating 





and not a functional organization. 

The Council works through a 
general committee, and standing sub- 
committees which report at each 
meeting to the general committee. 
The purpose of the standing sub- 
committees is to stimulate activity in 
particular areas of competence. Thus 
the Vocational Service and Employ- 
ment sub-committee holds meetings 
with officials of the National Employ- 
ment Service in order to lay before 
this government agency the problems 
with immigrants which the welfare 
agencies in the city are meeting and to 
give to the government agency first- 
hand data to make its activities more 
effective. 

The Family, Children and Health 
sub-committee was able to assemble 
the people in the welfare agencies to 
trade experiences and to talk over 
problems daily confronting — the 
agencies in order to improve the 
services which the community has to 
and does, in fact, render to immi- 
grants. 

Another valuable service to the 
community undertaken by this sub- 
committee was the compilation, publi- 
cation and distribution of a Guide to 
Community Resources for New Immi- 
grants. This Guide lists the agencies 
in the community which provide 
services to children, families and in- 
dividuals; language classes and com- 
mercial courses; names of ministers; 
names of volunteer interpreters of 
twenty languages. 

The Recreation and Education 
sub-committee is active in stimulating 
groups to assist in the assimilation 
process by arranging for new 
arrivals to meet Canadians, get to 
know their language and possibly to 
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adopt some of their cultural patterns. 
This sub-committee also organized 
four seminars, in consultation with 
the Canadian Citizenship Council, 
which dealt with such topics as the 
Socio-Cultural Background of Immi- 
grants, Aspects of Immigration Ad- 
justment, Elementary Language and 
Citizenship Training. The public was 
interested and attended in good 
numbers. 


One appreciable value of the 
Council is its being “the conscience” 
of the community on refugee and 
immigration matters. It transmitted 
to the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration a resolution on what it 
felt were inequities in the deportation 
sections of the Immigration Act. It 
also complained to the Minister of 
Health and Welfare of the lack of 
hospital facilities available to new 
immigrants. Its proximity to the 
actual daily routines of the agencies 
concerned with the reception and 
integration of refugees and immi- 
grants makes its approach to the 
problems of immigration practical 
and not academic. 


Government alone cannot, perhaps 
should not, undertake the entire re- 
sponsibility of assisting the new- 
comer in his adjustment in the land 
of his new allegiance. Private groups 
alone cannot ever obtain the facilities 
of manpower or money fully to 
accomplish this task. A coordinating 
council representing the community 
and acting in concert with officialdom 
is more than a mere compromise; it 
is, in fact, a fairly good method of 
mobilizing the efforts necessary to 
deal with the changes brought about 
by an influx of newcomers. 





Summing Up 


by Charles E. Hendry 


(ae problems which 
are encountered in attempting 
to meet the needs of new immi- 
grants must be examined in relation 
to changing social climate, in Canada 
and in the international situation. | 
find myself impelled to make two 
preliminary observations. 

One: The public lacks clarity, 
conviction and consistency as to 
how many citizens Canada can ab- 
sorb into its economy. So-called 
experts disagree on this point. There 
is considerable ambivalence. 

Two: Public policy reflects this 
whole outlook in subtle ways. It is 
cautious, conservative but essen- 
tially constructive. It is built on a 
dual motivation, humanitarian states- 
manship and_ enlightened _ self-in- 
terest. Canadian social policy on 
immigration is exploratory and ex- 
presses the psychology of a pilot 
operation. Yet, withal, there is an 
overtone of positive intention sug- 
gesting a gradual expansion to help 
meet the requirements of the unpre- 
cedented development of Canada’s 
natural resources. 

One must look much more closely 
into specific attitudes, however, if 
one is to identify and assess the 
operational influences involved. 


Attitudes 

The prevailing attitude of many 
established citizens and _ citizen 
groups toward the newcomer sug- 
gests unawareness, lack of informa- 
tion, misinformation, apathy, indif- 
ference, fear, apprehension and 
sometimes an assumption of super- 
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iority. It is regrettable but true 
that agency representatives, both 
governmental and non-governmental, 
in certain instances, have been cold, 
unfriendly and even harsh toward 
new immigrants. It is equally re- 
grettable that members of ethnic 
groups to whom the new immigrant 
quite naturally looks for welcome 
and assistance not infrequently re- 
sist his claims upon them. “I 
worked for $4 a week and lived on 
salt pork when I came to Canada. 
What do these new Canadians ex- 
pect?” This reaction is not unre- 
lated to the difference between the 
immigrants of an earlier period and 
the immigrants of today. 


The earlier immigrants who came 
to Canada came primarily for econ- 
omic reasons. They represented 
peasants and unskilled workers and 
they came to better themselves. 
Often the men came along and later 
their families joined them. The im- 
migrant unit then was the family. 
For the most part these earlier im- 
migrants had a relatively low level 
of education and were unsophisti- 
cated. They were less demanding 
in seeking language facility and in 
their expectations of democracy. 
Their purpose and problem was to 
achieve and adjust to a higher stan- 
dard of living. 


The immigrant of today coming 
to this country comes primarily as 
a result of political misfortune, war 
and the inevitable disruptions which 
are war's aftermath. Many come as 


single persons. Many 


are highly 











skilled workers. Many have pro- 
fessional training and experience. 
They have come in search of free- 
dom, political and psychological as 
well as economic, and to take a new 
lease on life itself. Their level of 
educational achievement makes them 
extremely eager to acquire language 
facility and impatient to complete 
work contracts that require them to 
function in activities which are often 
quite unrelated to their qualifica- 
tions and backgrounds. In contrast 
to the earlier immigrants, they are 
highly sophisticated and acutely 
alert to the potentialities of the 
democratic way of life. Their prob- 
lem often turns out to be the neces- 
sity of adjusting to a lower stan- 
dard of living than that to which 
they have been accustomed, par- 
ticularly in the cultural area, and 
to a lower standard than they had 
assumed to be available to them. 


Expectations 

The buoyant expectation which 
the new immigrant tends to develop 
before coming to Canada, has been 
conditioned by the tragic events of 
the last two decades and the devas- 
tation and dislocation resulting from 
World War II. The natural ten- 
dency, of course, is to romanticize 
the opportunities available in Can- 
ada. When the disappointments and 
disillusionments that result from un- 
realistic expectations combine with 
the suspicion and hostility produced 
in some of these same people dur- 
ing concentration camp experience, 
formidable psychological problems 
are created. 

The sources of information avail- 
able to intending immigrants in 
Europe have often been inadequate, 








inappropriate and ineffective. It is 
reassuring to know that an_inter- 
departmental committee in Ottawa 
is now working on the problem. 


Services Available 

After the new immigrant reaches 
Canada there is also inadequate in- 
formation and referral service. This 
constitutes a problem for the estab- 
lished citizen as well as for the new 
immigrant. In most communities 
there simply has not been any well 
recognized or well publicized ser- 
vice. One has only to ask the ques- 
tion, “How do new immigrants and 
interested citizens find out what ser- 
vices are available and where?” to 
realize the awkwardness of the situa- 
tion. 


Personnel Needed 


Among the operational difficulties 
that have been developed in supply- 
ing services to new immigrants is 
that of finding qualified personnel. 
Trained social service workers are 
especially needed at ports of em- 
barkation and disembarkation, on 
boats, on trains and in temporary 
hostels. Too frequently, “sharpies” 
clean up on immigrants in transit. 
Some flexibility may be needed in 
adjusting rigid civil service and pro- 
fessional regulations to permit the 
employment of persons who may 
not yet be Canadian citizens, who 
know the languages and the cultural 
backgrounds of new immigrants and 
who can assist in interviewing and 
counselling. Special personnel is 
needed to make possible greater day 
nursery services, particularly in the 
case of working mothers, widows 
and mothers who are ill. In the 
case of a goodly number of persons, 
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particularly among younger dis- 


placed persons, personnel capable of 
guiding therapeutic recreation is a 
real need. 


Language Barriers 

An impressive job is being done 
by a very devoted corps of teachers 
in removing the barriers of language. 
The fact of the matter is, however, 
that less than fifty per cent of the 
new immigrants are enrolled and the 
proportion of women, particularly 
married women, is quite low. With- 
out a working knowledge of Eng- 
lish or French, many women en- 
counter great difficulty in making 
purchases, in moving about and in 
mingling socially. All of this in- 
tensifies their isolation. 
attention, fortunately, is being given 
to providing language classes at 
more convenient times and locations 
and in settings such as nationality 
halls, churches, and factories where 
the new immigrant may feel more 
at ease than in a large school. 
Greater opportunities must be 
created for conversational practice 
in informal settings. For an_ in- 
creasing number who have Basic 
English or Basic French. what is 
needed now is emphasis on Better 
English or Better French. 


Social Contacts 

One of the most vexing difficulties 
confronted is that of removing bar- 
riers to social contact with Cana- 
dians. At first, inevitably and de- 
sirably, new immigrants have a need 
to band together and to gain rein- 
forcement from being rather directly 
associated with others who speak 
the same language and have similar 
cultural background. New immi- 
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Greater 





grants, however, and _ especially 
those who are now entering Canada, 
are keenly anxious to establish con- 
tact with Canadians. Like most 
other worthy objectives, a certain 
amount of organization is needed 
if they are to be realized. What is 
everybody's business is nobody's 
business. What we need is a net- 
work of “friendship centers” organ- 
ized in relation to geographic prox- 
imity or to occupation or to some 
other equally vital principle. Pos- 
sibly a kind of “Buddy System” 
might be invented which would give 
architects, journalists, housewives, 
nurses, engineers, dentists, and so 
on an opportunity to pair off with 
their opposite numbers and help in- 
duct them into the spirit as well as 
into the structure of Canadian life. 


Coordination of Effort 

We are not always using existing 
services and facilities to best ad- 
vantage. A sharper focus on the 
needs of new immigrants and greater 
ingenuity in designing programs of 
assistance and self-help would go a 
long way toward improving arrange- 
ments. 

Without question the greatest 
operational difficulty has been in the 
area of developing effective team 
work. Some of the conditions that 
have contributed to this problem are 
fairly obvious. The Federal Gov- 
ernment clearly has not wanted to 
appear to be directive. Questions 
of departmental jurisdiction have 
complicated matters. Great caution 
has been exercised in relation to im- 
plications of financial responsibility. 
It does seem clear, however, that 
greater initiative by government, 
particularly at the Federal level, in 





the planning area is needed, always, 
of course, in the closest collabora- 
tion with the other levels of govern- 
ment and with the voluntary 
agencies. 

Voluntary agencies cannot carry 
the financial load of supplying the 
growing volume of services required. 
Greater financial responsibility must 
be taken by governments if essen- 
tial services are to be provided. 

The reluctance to assume the in- 
itiative and to accept responsibility 
to explore and to develop possible 
patterns of partnership, has charac- 
terized both public departments and 
private agencies at all levels and in 
practically all functional fields, 
whether of education, welfare, 


health, employment, recreation, etc. 
This is well illustrated in the quite 
limited collaborative arrangements, 


let us say, between the Canadian 
Citizenship Council, the Canadian 
Welfare Council and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 

No clear or satisfactory definition 
of the appropriate role and responsi- 
bility of government departments 
and voluntary agencies has been 
forthcoming. Lack of clarification, 
for example, of the responsibility 
of a local Department of Public Wel- 
fare and a private family agency is 
a case in point. 

While Welfare Councils, in some 
cities, have made notable contribu- 
tions in helping communities face 
up to the needs of the new immi- 
grants, they have had real problems. 
Many people persist in thinking of 
welfare and welfare councils in out- 
moded terms. They equate welfare 
with “handouts” and “relief.” They 
have not kept pace with the develop- 
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ment of modern social services. 
Social welfare is not restricted to 
specially disadvantaged categories in 
the population. Welfare is some- 
thing that affects all of us—every- 
body. It represents a modern way 
of being a good neighbor. 

Welfare councils, therefore, are 
councils not of agencies alone, but 
of citizens, and not of private social 
agencies alone, but of government 
departments. Welfare councils are 
community councils and are con- 
cerned with the problems of the 
total community, including those of 
the new immigrants. Increasingly, 
therefore, welfare councils or their 
equivalent, include ethnic groups, 
service clubs, women’s organiza- 
tions, Home and School Associa- 
tions, churches, etc. And they sup- 
ply a mechanism for determining 
need, devising appropriate plans, 
getting community discussion and 
decision and deploying resources in 
personnel, facilities and funds to 
attempt to meet the needs involved. 

Every community should have 
some mechanism of this kind, but 
there is one point on which clarity 
is most essential. We must distin- 
guish clearly between the functions 
of (a) planning coordination and 
interpretation, which are appro- 
priate to a Council and (b) the sup- 
plying of direct services, which is 
appropriate to an operating agency 
or organization. These two func- 
tions must be kept separate and com- 
plementary. It.is apparent from the 
reports we have been reading that 
Canadians are catching their stride 
and really beginning to approach 
these problems vigorously anid with 
realism. 





OTHER READINGS SUGGESTED 


Exclusive of publications of Citizenship 
Council and Citizenship Branch. 


German Immigration Into Canada, 
by Wolfgang Friedmann. Contem- 
porary Affairs No. 23. Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, 1952. 


Anyone interested in the wider 
political, social and psychological as- 
pects of immigration in_ general 
should find Professor Friedman’s 
booklet both thought-provoking and 
informative. Not only does he deal 
with German immigration into Can- 
ada in particular, but he discusses it 
in the framework of migration and 
international politics, and thus touches 
upon aspects which are often over- 
looked by the general public. 


The spontaneous movement of im- 
migrants which took place in the 
nineteenth century no longer exists 
today. Political and strategic consid- 
erations are now playing a much 
more important part than ever before 
in the formulation of national immi- 
gration and emigration policies. For 
example, within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Canada wants the German economy 
to be as healthy as possible. At the 
same time, this country is helping to 
weaken that economy by drawing 
large numbers of highly skilled im- 
migrants in the prime of life, out of 
the productive processes in Germany. 
A population whose age structure and 
productivity has already been weak- 
ened by the war, thus runs the danger 
of receiving a further blow by emi- 
gration. Problems such as these, Pro- 
fessor Friedmann feels, need to be 
included by the Atlantic community 
in the work of NATO. Much closer 
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THE PARLIAMENT 
OF CANADA 


By George Hambleton. “A handy 
guide for the citizen who. . . wants 
to know the meaning of what goes 
on.”—Saturday Night. $3.00. 


CANADIAN LAW 
For Business and 
Personal Use 
By W. H. Jennings. A book for 
home owners, business men and 
discussion groups. “Handy for 
reference whenever a specific prob- 
lem needs settling.”—-The Van- 
couver Daily Province. $3.00. 


WAKE OF 
THE WEST WIND 


By George E. Tait. “One of the 
finest boys’ (or girls’!) books to 
come along in some time.”—The 
Montreal Gazette. Illustrated. 
$3.00. 


ALONG OLYMPIC ROAD 


By Foster Hewitt. “This is good 
stuff . . . interspersed are a number 
of facts about famous Canadian 
athletes.”— Saturday Night. 
$1.50. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











consultation and coordinated action 
in the light of requirements of the 
various member-nations are necessary 
in the field of population movement. 

In his chapter on the attitude of 
Germans toward overseas immigra- 
tion, Professor Friedmann gives a 
new twist to the old account of emi- 
gration as a safety-valve for over- 
population. The war and post-war 
developments in Eastern Europe up- 
rooted millions of people and left 
them stranded in Germany. Many of 
these people are of German ethnic 
origin, while others are German refu- 
gees from the Soviet Occupation Zone. 
In order to regain their former homes, 
these uprooted Germans are clamor- 


ing for drastic action, not excluding 
a new war. They have established 
irredentist and un-democratic politi- 
cal parties which are threatening the 
stability of the West German Repub- 


lic. The mere possibility of emigra- 
tion alone, so Professor Friedmann 
believes, acts as a safety-valve in such 
a situation. By providing the chance 
for immigration, Canada thus is ful- 
filling its international responsibili- 
ties and is acting in the interest of 
world peace. 

Professor Friedmann’s own back- 
ground and experience, both as an 
immigrant and as a student of con- 
temporary affairs, make him eminent- 
ly qualified to write a study such as 
this. G. A. MENDEL. 


Does Canada Need More People? by 
Mabel F. Timlin. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. (Re- 
viewed in Foop For THOUGHT. 
October °51). Issued under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute 
of International affairs. A Cana- 
dian economist examines the ideas 
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of “absorptive capacity”, “selective 
imagination” and _ reaches the 
qualified conclusion “that a larger 
population for Canada _ should 
mean a higher physical product 
per capita and hence higher real 
incomes for Canadian citizens.” 

Displacement and Migration, a Study 
in Social Psychiatry, by Libuse 
Tyhurst. The American Journal of 
Psychiatry, vol. 107, No. 8, Febru- 
ary, 1951. Deals with a group of 
displaced persons in the Montreal 
area with reference to the relation 
of psychosomatic illness and migra- 
tion experience. 

Social Work with Canadian Immi- 
grants by David Weiss, Social 
Casework, vol. 33, no. 10, Decem- 
ber, 1952. Describes work with 
Jewish immigrants, including war 
orphans, in Montreal. 

Immigration and Social Service, by 
Joseph Kage, March, 1949. 

Recent Jewish Immigration Projects, 
Rabbi Abraham Feinberg, March, 
1950. 

From Juvenile Immigrant to Cana- 
dian Citizen, Dora Wilensky, De- 
cember, 1950. 

All in Canadian Welfare, published 
by the Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa. 

How “New Canadians” 
Become “Canadians”? Citizens’ 
Forum Bulletin, Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, January 
1953. 

AND A NEW FILM 

Citizen Varek, National Film Board, 
1952, now showing in commercial 
theaters across the country, but 
will be available in 16mm by July, 
1953. 

Immigrants with professional skills 


(Continued on page 68) 


Soon Can 























Practising a Profession in Canada 


Much has been said and written 
about the difficulties which new- 
comers have in entering professions 
in Canada for which they were well 
qualified in the countries from which 
they came. No detailed discussion 
is possible here, but it may perhaps 
be useful to reiterate the following 
points: 


|. Professional people should be 
warned to expect difficulties and to 
be prepared to submit patiently to 
rigorous requirements before they 
can qualify to practise their profes- 
sions in Canada. 


2. A good working knowledge of 
English and/or French is the first 
essential. As much progress as pos- 
sible should be made in acquiring 
this before emigrating. 

3. Without exception (so far as 
we can discover) requirements for 
professional practice are regulated 
by the professional associations in 

e 
Medicine 

The following are the only medical 
licensing bodies in Canada. Applications 
regarding the possibilities of obtaining 
a license to practise medicine in Canada 
should be addressed to the Registrar of 
the body in that part of Canada in 
which the applicant desires to locate. 
The case of each applicant will be con- 
sidered individually. 

Newfoundland Medical Board, Box 
E5121, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Prince Edward Island Medical Council, 
170 Fitzroy, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Provincial Medical Board of Nova 
Scotia, Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


Medical Council of New Brunswick, 
182 Princess Street, Saint John, N.B. 
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each province and differ from pro- 
vince to province, so that it is 
impossible to give any general infor- 
mation for Canada as a whole which 
will be accurate or helpful. 

4. Settlement officers of the Immi- 
gration Branch, or Liaison officers of 
the Citizenship Branch are prepared 
to be helpful in this matter, as are 
many of the voluntary organizations 
described elsewhere in this issue. 

5. Professional associations take 
seriously their responsibilities to pro- 
tect the standards of their professions 
and the citizens of the provinces whom 
they serve. 

6. Some of the professional associa- 
tions have prepared detailed state- 
ments of their requirements for 
qualification but refuse to give them 
out except on the personal appearance 
of the applicant. 

7. In many provinces and _ for 
many professions, Canadian or Bri- 
tish citizenship is required. 

2 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Quebec, 1896 Dorchester Street West, 
Monireal, Quebec. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Ontario, 174 St. George Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Manitoba, 604 Medical Arts Building, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Saskatchewan, 415 Birks Building, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Alberta, 501 Alexandra Block, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
British Columbia, 1807 W. 10th Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Dentistry 
In general, it is believed that gradu- 
ates from European dental schools must 
have at least two years’ training in a 
dental school on this continent in order 
to be considered equal in standing to 
a graduate of a Canadian dental school, 
and even then the age of the individual 
and other circumstances are 
which influence this statement. 


factors 
The first 
year of such training includes theoretical 
work which is not given in European 
schools and the second year is for the 
most part one of clinical training. 

Dentists who wish to practise in 
Canada can obtain full information by 
writing to the Canadian Dental Associa- 
tion and the appropriate body in the 
province where they wish to practise. 

The addresses are as follows: 

The Canadian Dental Association, 234 
St. George St., Toronto, Canada. 

The Provincial Dental Board of Nova 
Scotia, 269 Gottingen Street, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

The Council of Dental Surgeons of New 
Brunswick, 147 Germaine Street, Saint 
John, New Brunswick. 

College of Dental Surgeons of the 
Province of Quebec, 3607 St. Denis 
Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

Royal College of Dental Surgeons of 
Ontario, 234 St. George St., Toronto, 
Ontario. 

The Manitoba Dental Association, 416 
Medical Arts Building, Winnipeg, Man. 

The College of Dental Surgeons of 
Saskatchewan, 2216 Angus Street, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 

Alberta Dental Association, 523 Tegler 
Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 

College of Dental Surgeons of British 
Columbia, 218 Medical Dental Building, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Law 
Admission to the Bar is governed by 
the Law Society of the respective pro- 


vince. Following is a list of the Law 
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Societies in Canada together with the 
address of the respective Secretaries: 

Secretary, Law Society of Newfound- 
land, Court House, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Law Society of 
Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. 

Secretary, Nova Scotia Barristers’ 
Society, Court House, Halifax, N.S. 

Secretary, Barristers’ Society of New 
Brunswick, Parliament Buildings, Fred- 
ericton, N.B. 

Secretary-Treasurer, The Bar of the 
Province of Quebec, 159 Craig Street 
West, Montreal, Quebec (Barristers). 

Secretary-Treasurer, Chamber of Nota- 
ries of the Province of Quebec, Room 320, 
Nouveau Palais de Justice, Montreal, 
Quebec. (Notaries). 

Secretary, Law Society of Upper Can- 
ada, Osgoode Hall, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

Secretary, Law Society of Manitoba, 
Law Courts, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Secretary, Law Society of Saskatchewan, 
Court House, Regina, Sask. 

Secretary, Law Society of Alberta, 906 
McLeod Building, Edmonton, Alta. 

Secretary, Law Society of British 
Columbia, Court House, Vancouver, B.C. 


Engineering 
The requirements for the practice of 
professional engineering in Canada vary 


province, but in 
general, in each province, with the ex- 
ception of Prince Edward Isiand and 
Newfoundland, the practice of profes- 
sional engineering is controlled by 
statute and membership in the appropri- 
ate Provincial Association is a_ legal 
requirement to practise. Thus, permis- 
sion to practice is granted to those who 
satisfy the provincial association of pro- 
fessional engineers that they are compe- 
tent to practice. This competence can 
be established by proof of graduation 
from an acceptable course in engineer- 


from province to 





Evald Torokvei from Estonia, 
who started making in- 
flatable toys in his basement, 
two and a half years later 
won an achievement award 
the Society of the 
Plastics Industry (Canada) 
Inc. 


from 


ing plus an adequate amount of suitable 
experience, or by taking the examination 
of the association. There is no associa- 
tion of professional engineers in Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland, 


Full information may be obtained by 
Council of 
Professional Engineers and to the ap- 
propriate body 


writing to the Dominion 
in the province where 
they wish to practise. 

The addresses are as follows: 

Mr. L. 
The Council of Professional 
Engineers, 354 St. Catherine St. E., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. R. E. Wilkins, Registrar, Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers of the 
Province of British Columbia, 1166 West 
Pender St., Vancouver, B.C. 

Mr. John F. McDougall, P.Eng., Regi- 
strar, Association of Professional En- 
gineers of Alberta, 211 Empire Block, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Nadeau, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Dominion 


Mr. D. W. Houston, Secretary-Treasurer 
and Registrar, The Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Saskatchewan, 
P.O. Box 101, Regina, Sask. 
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Mr. C. 
and Registrar, The 


S. Landon, Secretary-Treasurer 
Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of the Province of 
Manitoba, Box 21, Winnipeg, Man. 

Lt.-Col. J. Murray Muir, Registrar and 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Association of 
Professional Engineers of the Province 
of Ontario, 236 Avenue Road, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Mr. Leopold Nadeau, P.Eng., Registrar, 
Corporation of Professional Engineers 
of Quebec, Room 102, 354 St. Catherine 
St. East, Montreal, Que. 

Mr. L. 
The Association of Professional Engineers 
of the Province of New Brunswick, P.O. 
Box 24, Saint John, N.B. 

Mr. J. 
and Registrar, The 


S. Mundee. Secretary -Registrar, 


D. Kline, Secretary-Treasurer 
Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Nova Scotia, P.O. 
Box 731, Halifax, N.S. 


Nursing 


Canada needs qualified nurses and the 


Canadian Nurses’ Association has 


helpful in 


been 
providing opportunities for 
when this is 


supplementary training, 


necessary, and in finding ways of over- 





coming the language barriers to success- 
ful examination. However, the Canadian 


Nurses’ Association does not register 
nurses as this is the prerogative of the 
provincial nurses’ associations. The ad- 
dresses of these follow: 


Mis-~ 


Secretary- 


Nurses Association, 
Hall, General 
Suite 401, 1411 
Street, Montreal 25, Quebec. 


Registered Nurses 


Canadian 
Gertrude M. 
Treasurer, Crescent 
Assoc‘ation of Bri- 
tish Columbia, 1101-5 Vancouver Block, 
\ auncouver, B.C, 

Alberta Association of Registered 
Nurses, Reynolds Building. 10026 - 102nd 
Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Saskatchewan Registered Nurses As- 
Suite 506, Northern Crown 
Bldg., 1821 Searth Street. Regina, Saskat- 
chewan. 

Manitoba Registered 
Nurses, 214 Balmoral Street. Winnipeg. 
Manitoba. 


sociation, 


Association of 


Association of 
Street, 


Registered Nurses” 


Ontario, 515 Jarvis Toronto, 
Ontario. 

The Association of Nurses of the Pro- 
vinee of Quebec, 504-506 Medical Arts 
Building, 1538 Sherbrooke Street West. 
Montreal, Quebec. 

New Regi- 
stered Nurses, 380 Queen Street, Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick. 


Brunswick Association of 


Registered Nurses Association of Nova 
Seotia, 301 Halifax, 
Nova Seotia. 

The of Nurses of Prince 
Edward Island, 188 Prince Street. Char- 
lottetown, P.E.T. 


Barrington Street, 


Association 
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Pictographs on pages 7, 17 and 39 

by Carter Storr; pictures: page 13, 
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Canadian Art; 21, Manitoba Pool 

Elevators; 27 and 45, C.I.L. Oval; 

B49, Ken ell; 52, Malak; 53, N.F.B.; 
67, Globe and Mail. 











\s-istant Deputy Minister of Health, 
Department of Health, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 


Teaching 

Under the Canadian system of govern: 
ment, education is exclusively under the 
jurisdiction of the ten different prov- 
federal 
Ministry or Department of Edueation: 
training 


inces. There is, therefore, no 


programs are authorized, and 
teaching certificates issued by the pro 
vince concerned. It should also be noted 
that while the provincial Department of 
Education sets standards, authorizes cur- 
ricula, provides school inspectors for 
rural areas and to varying degrees in 
cities, certificates all teachers, ete., ap- 
pointments to actual teaching positions 
are made by School Boards whether in 
cities, towns or rural areas. 

Generally applicants for teaching posi- 
tions in Canada shall first apply direct 
to the Registrar, Department of Educa- 
tion, in the capital city of the province 
in which the applicant is interested. 
Copies of credentials from the education 
authority under which the teacher holds 
a certificate should be enclosed in order 
that the provincial department may assess 


his training and qualifications. 


FILM 
(Continued from page 64) 


cannot always re-enter their profes- 
sions in Canada, and frequently have 


to “take almost anything” at first. 
Some are able to adapt their skills 
to some new occupation. Citizen 
\arek is a journalist, and the picture. 
against the dramatic background of 
the court room ceremony of taking 
the oath of citizenship, depicts his and 
his friends’ struggles, their hope. 
their despair and their eventual 
success. It is a heart-warming drama. 
provocative, stimulating, and pulls 
ho punches. 








For counselors, educators, and group leaders 





Money Management Program 
for Better Family Living 





Wise handling of money 
is essential to building a satis- 
factory personal and business 
life. HFC’s booklets and film- 
strips deal with the manage- 
ment of family income. They 


1 » Informative booklets 


HFC’s Money Management book- 
lets explain how to plan expenditures 
to best advantage and how to buy 
wisely. They sallect years of experi- 
ence in working with family and 


are educational and contain 
no advertising. The program 
folder lists current materials. 
Send for your copy today. It 
will open the door to more 
realistic and practical 
counseling, ' 


individual money problems. 


a » Filmstrip lectures 


Free on loan for one week—HFC’s 
filmstrip lectures dramatize infor- 
mation in Money Management 
booklets. Filmstrip lectures include 
a silent 35 mm. filmstrip, a 

talk to be read while pictures 

are shown, and directions. 

Vivid narration will interest 

both students and adults. 


teaching, 
and program 
planning. 


7? a 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 








Household Finance Corporation 

of Canada 

Consumer Education Department No. FT-1-3 
80 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


Practical Guides for 
Better Living 


—-— Coperaiion of _— — 


Address. . 
vear 
f Established in 


Please send me a free copy of the 1953 Money 
Management Program folder. 


Name 


Canada in 1928 


_——— 








To Serve You . 


CITIZENSHIP BRANCH 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
{ unit of the Federal Government in Ottawa which exists 


© To promote unity among the various ethnic elements in Canada. 


® To awaken in all Canadians a consciousness of the true worth of their 
citizenship. 
® To assist newcomers to this country to adjust themselves more rapidly 
to the Canadian way of life. 
Vinister: Tue Honovuraste Wartrer Harrets 
Deputy Minister: LavaL Fortier 
{ssistant to the Deputy Minister: Jean BoucHer 
feting Director, Citizenship Branch: EvucENE BUSSIERE 
Liaison Officers: V. J. Kaye. Miss Constance Haywarp, W. M. Haucan 
Regional Officers: 
Vancouver: W. G. Brack Toronto: JOHN Siar 
Winnipeg: ANprew THompPson Montreal: A. DescHAamps 


ACTIVITIES: 


® Maintains close relationships with provincial departments of education and 

voluntary organizations on matters related to educational programs for newcomers. 
® Assists voluntary organizations interested in citizenship. 
® Encourages ethnic groups in a fuller participation in the life of the Canadian 
community. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE CITIZEN AS ... . SERIES. Illustrated. Free. 
Consists of six pamphlets, each dealing with a different aspect of the life 
of a Canadian citizen: as an individual, parent, family member, community 
member, member of the nation, member of the world community. Designed as 
“an aid to thought and discussion on matters relating to good citizenship”. 
The following are available free to departments of education and voluntary 
organizations conducting language and citizenship classes for newcomers. New- 
comers unable to attend classes may also obtain them free on application. 
LEARNING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Three booklets, with Workbooks and Teacher’s Guide. 
JE PARLE FRANCAIS. 
ENGLISH THROUGH PICTURES. 
FRENCH, SELF-TAUGHT. 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP SERIES. Illustrated. 
OUR LAND, OUR HISTORY, OUR GOVERNMENT, OUR RESOURCES. 
Factual accounts of the geography, history, government, and resources of 
Canada. 
THE CANADIAN SCENE. illustrated. 
A manual containing facts about Canadian history, geography, government, 
social services and welfare, coinage, weights and measures, transportation, 
banking, national holidays, etc. 
STEPS TO CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP. 
A reference book for applicants for Canadian citizenship. 
TEN STEPS TO CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP. Printed in English and French. Mimeo- 


graphed in various other languages. Prepared chiefly for distribution 
to newcomers to Canada. 


FILMSTRIPS 


The Branch has also produced a series of fifty filmstrips dealing with the geography, 
history, government, and resources of Canada. These are available from the 
National Film Board at a nominal cost. 





